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Why rent a video when you can hay one- 
;N:. for the same price? From next week, pick 
V;' » _ up a classic video from your newsagent 

with The Independent on Saturday for only 
. £3. Sports Section page 19 for details 



Welcome to Theme 
Rark Britain 

The Lego-isation of The nation 


Section -Two, Cover Story 
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As the Queen mourns with Dunblane, a survivor takes first steps to recovery 



ering from an arm injury. His 
classmate; Robert Purvis, whose 
elbow was .shattered when 
Hamilton opened .fire, asked 
about her ooigis. '. 

•' Itwasa day wbicb focused on 
the damagedoneto Dunblane's 
young survivors. Among the 
last into tbecathedral service, 
attended by some of the be- 
reaved, was a hue of little boys 
and girisfroin die. cathedral 
Sunday s&ool, many of whom 
knew, those who died. 

It is the.tradftipn in Scotland* s 
presbyterian church 
Sunday school childrento be 


McIntosh addressed the little 
ones first.. 


MARY BRAID 

So perfect was the silence that , 
everyone heard the 0930am . 
time check on the pobceman’s 
pocket radio. The young officer 
removed his cap and stared ■’ 
down hard at his. boots. AH 
around him people stood gaz- 
ing at the deep carpet 6f flow- 
ers which now hides the two - 
entrances to Dunblane Prima- 
ry School 

Across the river, the Cathe- . 
draTs distant -chimes also her- . 
aided the minute's silence for 

thel6rnaitfcrcdcickhCTerfPri- - 

maryOne and them teacher A ?, present at the . beginning of the 
crowd had gathered in the 1 - mamsfcirvice. The Rev Colin 
churchyard where bouquets 
and teddies are now also Ap- 
pearing along the wafl. 

Throughout the towni care 
stoj^edandpcciplbhumcd: in-“ 
sidetobewstn thejr familte s. A 
few stood, staW^stilL iB the * 
vstreeL In their hreh nests on the 
“MlbehmdrheCTvmhonly the 
rooks broke the soundlqssness. 

Itwasaiaw^m^aableday. 

At 10am, half an iraur 'before 

what should -havd been the- 

Mother's. Day -service. theiL ing; sad, confused and fright' 
cathedral was already packed, i.ened.. ’- They would not 
" ’ — a “- “ -- ,;a - J -- understand deaths which 

seemedso “unfairand wrong” 
but neither did theirparents. 

As every child and adult in-. 
side and outside the cathedral 
joined Jiaijids, Rev McIntosh 
read the names of aB 16 chfl.- 
drebu ,' v -.r. V" - '■ . 

•" In Dunblane pain and an- 
guish haveheedme all pervad- 
ing constants.; But every, so 
oftenbewfldering disbelief hits 
home again with its original an- 
pact, scraping- the heart raw. 
This was such a moment The 
role can set off an ocean of tears 



Many, be said, would be feci - 


But despite the cold anddriz- 


inside stood stokaBy among! 
ancient tombstones.. L. . .. 

Neither did the cold deter the 
300 people who gathered to 
meet the Queen ; and ?. the 
Princess Royal when they paid’ 
their respects that afteraodit 
Both were clearly upset- after 
meeting children, teachers and 
emergency service staff. 

The. Queen and Princes 
Anne also met the injured. At 
Stirling Royal Infirmary. These 
included Ben Vail an ce, recov- 


suiprising those who believed 
they bad wept themselves dry. 

The,- dignified, simple ser- 
vice lasted over an hour. The 
Scots are a redeem race, not giv- 
en to gusby dlsplaysof emotion. 
But never were hymns sung with 
such feeling. When the Tannoy 
occasionally failed, the voices in 
the churchyard rang out clear 
and strong. 

Occasionally, happy singing 
from the Sunday school hall 
drifted out to mingle with the 
adults’ solemn verses. In the. uu- 
reienting gloom their childish 
voices harboured hope. 

Rev McIntosh said neither 
the strongest words nor the 
strongest faith could bypass the 
pain of loss or protect people 
from the awful sense that with 
thesedeaths, something of their 
own life had lost its meaning. 
•'When parents die." they take 
with them a large portion of the 
past, but when children die 
they take away -the future as 
well,** he said. 

In iheoongregation at Dun- 
blane’s small Catholic Church 
was die mother of Joanna Ross, 
who will be buried at a nearby 
church today with her best 
friend, Emma Crazier. 

As communities all over the 
country observed the one- 
minute silence in a moving dis- 
play of national despair. Rev 
Mdntosh said he had never 
seen such fc an outpouring of 
speechless, silent love”. 

But he asked that the world’s 
press leave Dunblane now to 
grieve. Many journalists, pro- 
foundly affected by all they 
have seen and heard, would 
wish to comply. Seldom has 
there been a sadder, more 
wretched story. 



On the mend: The Dunblane victim, Ben Vaflance, recovering from his arm injury 


Photograph: Scottish Daily Record 



prepare escape 


route on 



JUDITH JUDD 

and DONALD MACINTYRE 

TThe Government will today 
howto mounting criticism of its 
controversial nursery voucher 
Bill by giving itself an escape 
roure it the scheme proves 
unworkable. . 

In a move which goes signu- 
jeantfy further than they haw 
yet done in recognising the dif- 
ficulties faced by the contro- 
versial scheme, education 
ministers have injected an op- 
tional element into the scfaemc- 

Unril now. Gillian Shephard, 
the Secretary of State for Edu- 


tiiorities next April All parents 
would receive £1,100 vouchers. 

But amendments to the Bill 
to be tabled by Mrs Shephard 
tomorrow will give ministers 
power to make the scheme op- 
tional if they decide^ the first 
phase has thrown up insupera- 
ble problems. The redrafnngof 
sections of the Bill is partly in 
response to Tory critics who 
have argued that local author- 
ities already providing good 
nursery care should not be dis- 
advantaged by the introduc- 
tion of the newvoucher scheme. 

But it is likely to intensify the 
right-wing backlash against Mrs 
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tumn will be extended to all au- 
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ited role in expanding nursery 


care. It could also fuel contin- 
uing tensions between the De- 
partment for Education and 
Employment and Downing 
Street, which has argued for a 
more radical stance -on educa- 
tion policy - from nursery 
vouchers to grant-maintained 
schools. The scheme has run 
into difficulties in Westminster, 
Wordsworth, Kensington and 
Chelsea, and Norfolk where afl 
its of four-year-olds have 
m sent application forms. 

In London only half the eli- 
gible parents have applied, 
though in Norfolk the take up 
is 75 percent There is confu- 
sion among parents: some with 
four-year-olds already in school 
have thrown away their forms 
because: ihev beiieve they do not 


need vouchers. Whitehall offi- 
cials have also recognised that 
private providers have been 
slow in coming forward partly 
because of fears th3t the scheme 
may not be workable in all au- 
thorities and partly because of 
fears of ft being overturned by 
a Labour government 

The changes to the Bill, 
which reaches its third reading 
in the Commons on Tuesday, 
mean the first phase of the 
scheme could become a pilot af- 
ter which minis ters would take 
stock and decide what to do. 

They could still proceed with 
a compulsory national scheme 
or they could decide to target 
only those local authorities 
which have the fewest nursery 
places for four-year-olds. 


Sri Lanka wins World Cup 


ADAM SZRETER 

Sri Lanka overcame the odds to 
win the final of the cricket 
World Cup in thrilling style 
yesterday, beating Australia by 
seven wickets at the Gaddafi 
Stadium in Lahore. 

The man of the match was 
Aravinda de SDva, who took 3 
wickets for 42 runs in the Aus- 
tralian innings and followed it 
up with a supeib unbeaten cen- 
tury. The captain, Aijuna 
Ranarunga, had the honour of 
scoring the winning boundary. 

For a country that until be- 
fore the tournament was re- 
garded as an international 
makeweight, victory completed 
a massive leap in status. 

Although they co-hosted the 
tournament with India and Pak- 
istan, the odds against Sri Lan- 
ka winning were as high as 
33-1 a few months ago. 

It was a victory for the at- 
tadting. ima gina tive cricket that 


marked Sri Lanka’s perfor- 
mances at every stage of the 
tournament. 

That it was Australia who 
were beaten in the final made 
the victory all the more satisfy- 
ing: the Australians and the 
West Indies had refused to play 
their group match in the Sri 
Lankan capital Colombo, fol- 



De Silva: Man of the match 


lowing bombings by Tamil Tiger 
separatists a few days before the 
World Cup began. 

TTie World Cup was a per- 
sonal triumph for the Sri 
Lankan coach, Davenell What- 
more, who was born in Sri Lan- 
ka but brought up in Australia. 

His appointment last June 
has been an important factor in 
transforming the Sri Lankans, 
a talented group of individuals, 
into a compact, world-beating 
team. 

“Sri Lanka were the better 
side on the day and they deserve 
to be World Cup champions,” 
said Mark Taylor, the Aus- 
tralian captain. 

Ranatunga said; “It's a great 
day for us. We said we wanted 
to be a world force by the year 
2000 and. in terms of one-day 
cricket, we've achieved that 
four years early.” 

Leading article, page 14 
World Cup final reports. 
Sport section, pages 4-5 


NHS 

faces 

‘fat-cat’ 

pay-off 

storm 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 

Several senior National Health 
Service officials stand to receive 
up to £200.000 each as pan of 
“fat-cat” severance payments, 
now effectively banned in the 
Cits'. 

Five out of six regional chief 
executives are to enjoy the 
golden handshakes as pan of 
their senior managers’ con- 
tracts which have vefto be abol- 
ished by the NHS executive. 

The redundant officials, who 
earn around £70,000 a year, are 
on individual agreements which 
means they will receive up to 
three years’ salary when they 
leave the service. 

The regional chief execu- 
tives are losing their jobs as pan 
of an extensive reorganisation 
of NHS Supplies, just five years 
after it was set up to prevent du- 
plication of the purchasing 
function and to buy in bulk. The 
organisation, which oversees 
some £2bn worth of expendi- 
ture. is being changed from a re- 
gionally-based structure to one 
managed on a national 
basis.. 

All six chief executives are ex- 
pected to compete for one na- 
tional job. although some 
insiders argue that the success- 
ful candidate may be worse oh 
in the longer term than those 
forced out 

A spokesman for NHS Sup- 
plies said there were always 
costs when staffing was 
reduced. 

The NHS Executive is said to 
be reviewing the practice of is- 
suing three-year rolling con- 
tracts. which City institutions 
will no longer tolerate in pub- 
licly-listed companies. 

in his repon on top board- 
room salaries. Sir Richard 
Greenbuiy counselled that such 
long-term agreements were un- 
acceptable. Deals lasting up to 
one year should be the norm, he 
said.' 

The news emerges at a time 
when nurses have been offered 
a 2 per cent salary increase. Al- 
though there is provision for 
local top-upsNHS trusts have 
said only around 0.75 per 
cent wilJ be available locally. 
Henry McLcish. Labour health 
spokesman, said : “The Health 
Service has been under per- 
manent reform since 19S9. Tory 
policies are costing the tax- 
payers a fortune." 


IN BRIEF 


Massive debt write-off 

A total of £225bn in debt has 
been written off before pri- 
vatisations since the Govern- 
ment came into office. Page 5 

Windy City wonders 

Two Chicago teenagers have 
achieved national fame through 
their reports on life and death 
in the poverty-stricken housing 
projects in the city. Page 1 2 
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In every home and workplace, time 



‘I offer them 
my thoughts 
and prayers’ 


CLARE GARNER 

For the past lew days it is all 
anybody has talked about: but 
at 9.30am yesterday the words 
ran out. .Across the country 
Britons slopped in their tracks 
to observe a minute's silence us 
a tribute to those who died at 
the hands of Thomas Hamilton 
exactly four days earlier. 

As the small Scottish cathe- 
dral city struggled to come to 
terms with its grief, people 
from every corner of Britain 
drew to a standstill as an ex- 
pression of solidarity with Dun- 
blane. At the other end of the 
country, residents in the liny 
west Cornwall fishing port of 
Mousehole marked the silence 
by launching the Penlee lifeboat 
maroon. The loss of eight local 
crew members in an accident 
in 1 981 meant they could iden- 
tify with the loss felt in the small 
community. 

All major television and ra- 
dio broadcasters observed the 
silence, as did airports, railway 
stations and supermarkets. 
Travel - by land, sea or air - was 
suspended for the 00 seconds. 
The observance was compre- 
hensive. Shoppers, prisoners, 
transport staff, tourists, young 
and old: they all bowed their 
heads as a mark of respect on 
the Mother's Day which turned 
into a national day of mourn- 
ing. 

Phyllis Rose. 63. a grand 
mother who runs a stall selling 
bathroom accessories at the 
busy market in Petticoat Lane, 
east London, borrowed a 
friend's loudhailer so she could 
alert shoppers to the minute's 
silence. "What kind of Mother's 
Day is this, that we ha\ e to stand 
and remember all those poor 
children that died'.’*' she 
asked. "There is really nothing 
we can do to help the parents 
and the friends of those kiddies. 


but 1 think this is just a way of 
telling the people of Dunblane 
that the nation grieves with 
them.” 

Many were visibly moved by 
the unified tribute. As London's 
Euston Station moved back 
into action. Jodie Dunstcr. 16. 
said with tears in her eyes: "it 
was really nice how everyone 
was just standing there and 
thinking of those children. It's 
really special how everyone 
paid attention to that. I can't 
imagine what the mothers will 
he feeling. I just offer them my 
thoughts and my prayers." 

AH cross-Channel ferry ser- 
vices from Dover were put on 
hold as passengers, crews and 
port workers remembered the 
16 children and teacher who 
died. “All of our femes, whether 
they were in the ports of Dover 
or Calais or mid-Channel did 
the best they could to observe 
the silence." said a spokesman 
for the P&O ferry-operator. 
And passengers bowed their 
heads at Railtrack's 14 main sta- 
tions. where trains were delayed 
for five minutes. 

Even the hubbub at Gatwick 
and Heathrow aimorts halted 
as machines dosed down, sales 
stopped, and silence descend- 
ed both in terminal buildings 
and on the tarmac. 

At Maidstone Prison, where 
inmates and staff have already 
raised £1.000 towards the dis- 
aster fund, prison officers and 
their charges all stopped what 
they were doing. A spokesman 
said: "Everywhere was quiet. 
The prison wings, cells, kitchens 
- everywhere.” 

Many stores stopped for 
impromptu ceremonies at 
the request of staff. Two hun- 
dred Salisbury's stores around 
the country observed the silence 
and all activity ceased in the 
country's 670 McDonald's 
restaurants. 



James Cox, duty manager at Bristol Templemeads rail station, observing the silence and (left) staff at Safeway, St Helens, Merseyside > Fhotbgraphs: Chris Jones, Craig Easton 


When killer ran the gauntlet of anger 



JAMES CUSJCK 

This is the moment when par- 
ents' anger with Thomas 
Hamilton boiled over after 
allegations of sexual abuse on 
a youth camp he had organised. 

Hamilton fled as he was 
pelted with eggs and shampoo 
when he appeared at Linlithgow 
Academy, near Edinburgh, in 
May 1989, after parents had 


Flashback: Hamilton being chased by parents 


heard rumours about his be- 
haviour on a previous trip. The 
boys' club being run by Hamil- 
ton subsequently folded. 

The activities of Hamilton in 
the years leading up to his 
slaughter of 16 children and 
their teacher in Dunblane will 
form a central part of the in- 
quiry into the events. 

One of the crucial questions 
which has to be answered is 
where Hamilton got his mon- 
ey from. How could an unem- 
ployed, 43-year-old man 
finance an expensive photo- 


graphic bobby and an expensive 
gun hobby? 

The apparently low income 
Hamilton Is thought to have had 
is at odds with his spending. De- 
scriptions of him conjured up 
a picture of a quiet “anorakr 
type, his flat in Stirling a mess, 
strewn with the debris of pover- 
ty. He is described as a loner 
eating a Christmas dinner of 
near bread and water. Yet such 
descriptions conflict with oth- 
er areas of Hamilton’s life. 

Since his DIY and kitchen 
business failed in the 1970s 
Hamilton had continued with 
activities that do not fit in eas- 
ily with the lifestyle of someone 
without regular income. 

In Hamilton's recent inter- 
view at Callander Gtm Club the 
question of his ability to pay for 
his gun hobby did not coma up. 
Secretary Raymond Reid said: 
“We didn't ask.” However, Mr 
Reid added: “People who are 
unemployed would have better 


things to do with what lirile 
money they have. If someone 
is unemployed, then a gun hob- 
by would be a big lay ouL" 

" Of the four handguns that 
Hamilton was carrying when Be 
entered the school on Wednes- 
day a 357 Magnum -was re- 
cently bought through mail: 
order. Wbat price he paid is un- 
known biit even as second- 
hand Magnum can cost several 
hundred pounds. 

Just after Christmas last year 
Hamilton began an ordering 
spree of ammunition. On 30 
December be spent £91 at the 
London Armoury. In the fol- 
lowing weeks he spent a further 
£5330 and£6L9Q. Callender's 
annual chib fee is £50 plus the 
levy to the National Smallbore 
Rifle Association of £12.50. 
Ammunition for someone 
shooting regularly would cost, 
according to Mr Reid, “upwards 
of £20 every month' 1 . There 
would also be rang: fee of £1 


each time Hamfiton practised. 

- Hamilton charged the boys 
who attended his various clubs, 

‘ usually £1 per session. But . 
even though he ran weekend 
trips and camping holidays 
none would have made him a > 
profit 

- So where did his income 
come from? Apart from the gun , 
hobby central IbHamfltdn's life 
were (he photographs he took. 

It is understood that detectives : 
probing into Hamflroo's life are ; 
concentrating heavily on his 

- photographs. _ / _ 

What is not in dispute is that ■ 
Hamilton took plenty of pic- 
tures. Those on almost public 

- display inside his house - those 
with enough curiosity to peer ■ 
into his window saw walls dec- . 
orated with pictures of scanti- • 
ly dad boys - do not make , 
money. Fully naked boys are, 
half naked boys are not- This :• 
may prove to fie a crudal area } 
far the police to investigate. 
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Death sparks call to end CS trials I Maginnis mediates in Ulster talks row 


WILL BENNETT 

Police trials of CS sprays should 
be suspended following what is 
thought to be the first death of 
a man arresLed by officers us- 
ing one of the canisters, civil 
liberties campaigners said 
yesterday. 

Ibrahima Scy, 29. died short- 
ly after police used the contro- 
versial spray to restrain him 
during a row with his wife out- 
side their home in Forest Gate, 
east London, early on Saturday. 

A post-mortem examination 
showed that Ghanaian-born 
Mr Scy collapsed after a peri- 
od of exertion and was suffer- 
ing from hypertensive heart 
disease. A Scotland Yard 
spokesman said: "The findings 


of the post-mortem do not link 
the death to CS incapacitant 
spray at this stage. Further tests 
will "be undertaken." 

Toxicology tests, involving 
analysis of blood, heart and 
brain, are being carried out to 
see if the spray, now being test- 
ed by 2300 officers in lt» forces, 
brought about Mr Sey’s collapse 
or contributed to his death. 

But critics of the six-month 
trial, which began on 1 March, 
say that not enough is known 
about the effects of the spray, 
and two weeks ago. a leaked 
document from the Association 
of Chief Police Officers ac- 
knowledged that there were 
“possible health risks". 

The canisters, which axe sup- 
posed to be used defensively to 


restrain violent people, mix CS 
powder with a solvent and are 
sprayed into the face. This 
causes breathing difficulties, 
streaming eyes and nose, 
spasms of the eyelids and in 
some cases blistering to the skin. 
Three police officers are suing 
for damages, alleging that they 
were injured by the gas during 
testing of the sprays before the 
current trials were introduced. 

Dr Alistair Hay. reader in 
chemical pathology at Leeds 
University, who has studied 
CS gas, said: “My major 
concern has been the effect on 
asthmatics and that it can 
cause people to develop a con- 
dition called reactive airways 
dysfunction syndrome." 

Science, page 20 




Ibrahima Sey: CS gas used 
before he died in custody 


DONALD MACINTYRE 

Political Editor 

A leading Ulster Unionist yes- 
terday sought to calm the new 
row between his party and the 
Government as fresh details 
emerged on how ministers in- 
tend to proceed to all-party talks 
on 10 June. 

Ken Maginnis, the party’s se- 
curity spokesman, was speaking 
in the wake of a Northern Ire- 
land Office document which 
provoked an angry reaction 
from the UUP leader, David 
Trimble, at the end of last week. 
Mr Maginnis criticised “ambi- 
guities” in the proposals but 
added: “I haven’t got terribly ex- 
cited about the document." 

The document has irritated 


Unionists by appearing to give 
the Irish as well as the British 
government some say in the 
progress of the all-party talks by 
setting up a “ccKjrdinating com- 
mittee" composed of represen- 
tatives of both governments. 

And it also makes clear that 
the first session of all-party 
talks would “address” rather 
than oblige all parties, includ- 
ing Sinn Fein, immediately to 
honour the tough conditions on 
decommissioning set down by 
the Mitchell report. 

But as Mr Maginnis made it 
clear that the Ulster Unionists 
would definitely take part in the 
talks, there were growing hopes 
among their number that the 
Cabinet Committee on Northern 
Ireland would back a version of 


the multi-constituency electoral 
system favoured by the UUP. 

A government statement is 
expected on Thursday, laying 
out the system for the conduct 
of elections to the body from 
which representatives taking 
part in the talks would be cho- 
sen. The Government is also 
thought to be wanning to the 
idea of a referendum designed 
to underline the opposition to 
violence on both sides of the 
border. This is distinct from the 
referendums which would -.en- 
dorse, much later, any propos- 
als for change in the status of 
Northern Ireland resulting from 
the all-party talks. 

The document also, makes 
clear that if it is impossible to 
achieve unanimity in the alt-par- 


ty talks, they could proceed on 
the basis of “sufficient consen- 
sus among the political parties" ; 
if it resulted in a decision ac- ’ 
ceptable to majorities of both ■ 
the nationalist and Unionist 
communities. This would ap- 
pear to suggest that while Sinn. 
Fein would unable to veto 
progress, a settlement could 
not proceed without the assent 
of Ulster Unionists. 

Asked about the NIO pro- 
posals on BBC Television's 
Etreokfosi with Frost programme. 
Dick Spring, the Irish foreign 
minister, said : “This is only one 
of three documents that is in cir- 
culation at the present time. 
What I would be saying to all 
the leaders is ‘look at all the doc- 
umentation in its totality’." 
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“Imagine being able to switch off cancer.” 


At the Marie Curie Research Institute we're looking at what makes cancer tick. If we can understand how cells become 
cancerous in the first place we may be able to find a way to simply “switch them off” when they do: \. 

The Marie Curie Research Institute is world renowned for being in the front line of cancer research. We collaborate and 
share our knowledge with doctors and scientists all over the world. We are making real progress with the ' 
design of new tests to help identify cancer earlier and prevent it from developing. 

Marie Curie also leads the field in practical cancer care, with eleven Hospice Centres across the UK, 
over six thousand specialised nurses who care for patients at home, and education and training 4r» cancer 

care for doctors, nurses and paramedics. L. 

Marie Curie Nurses can be contacted through thd GP. 

No charge is ever made to our patients, or their families. We depend heavily on voluntary contributions. 

Please help us to continue this vital work. c 
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Hearts &' Minds Against Cancer 
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Mourners outside the sc hool at Dunbtone stand for the .Hence yesterday (above); Angela" H. • ™g* *- CornW,, p^ *£S£k 

Birmingham Cathedral (left); and Gareth Thomas stops work for a minute at Granada service station at Reading * 

Mellor’s call for handgun ban must wait 


t , - fig 


DONALD MACINTYRE 

Political Editor 

The Government looks unlike- 
ly to act swiftly on gun laws 
despite a call yesterday from the 
former Home Office minister, 
David Mellor, for tough action 
in the wake of the Dunblane 
massacre. 

Ministers do not expect to 
announce changes to the laws 
at least until after Lord Cullen's 

C c inquiry into Dunblane. 

Cullen's report is Likely to 
considerwhether the tighter gun 
controls being sought by many 
MPs are necessary in the light 
of the tragedy. 

However, the Government 
looks increasingly likely in the 
wake of the tragedy to legislate 
for the fitting of V-chips on new 
televisions — allowing parents to 
stop children seeing violent or 
sexually explicit programmes. 

An afi party consensus build- 
ing up behind an amendment to 
the Broadcasting Bill drawn 
up by the Liberal Democrat MP 


David Alton has been given 
added impetus by public horror 
over Dunblane — and has the 
support in principle of Virginia 
Bottomley. the Secretary of 
State for National Heritage. 

Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, though open mind- 
ed on the guns issue, will not 
take precipitate action of the 
sort called for yesterday by Mr 
Mellor. He will, however, in- 
stitute new internal discussions 
in the Home Office on the 
issue and consider carefully 
any fresh recommendations 
made to him by the Home Of- 
fice's firearms consultative com- 
mittee. 

Mr Mellor said yesterday 
.that the Government had failed 
to act decisively enough in the 
wake of the Hungerford mas- 
sacre and should not "funk’' 
tough action on guns now. 

He announced his intention 
to table an amendment for the 
next Criminal Justice BiD seek- 
ing a ban on the kind of hand- 
guns used by the Dunblane 


killer. Thomas Hamilton. He 
said that a “crusade” against 
military-style pistols and re- 
volvers was needed to counter 
the political influence of the gun 
lobby in Parliament. 

Mr Mellor suggested that 
the public should keep their 
anger "bottled up for the time 
when politicians start to wob- 
ble”. He added: “We cannot al- 
low the powerful shooting lobby 


to bend the ears of MPs as they 
have done in the past." 

Scottish Labour MP George 
Foulkes said there was a “grow- 
ing tide ' in favour of outlawing 
handguns. 

But Tory- Michael Cojvin 
warned against "knee-jerk" re- 
actions to the Dunblane tragedy 
and said he believed it would be 
better if Parliament considered 
legislation to ensure handguns 


were kept on gun club premis- 
es. Mr Colvin. 3 shotgun own- 
er and captain of the House of 
Commons shooting eight, 
added: “The differentiation be- 
ing made between rifles, shot- 
guns and handguns is a bit 
academic because you can saw- 
off a shotgun and have a very 
effective handgun.” 

Meanwhile, it was revealed 
that prior to last Wednesday s 


tragedy at Dunblane, the Home 
Office’ had commissioned re- 
search into how better to iden- 
tify paedophiles who may be 
involved in voluntary or public 
service care of children. .Al- 
though the research could 
prove to be relevant to the 
case of Hamilton - who ran a 
variety of youth groups - it is not 
expected ’to be completed for 
several months. 
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Law blamed for adding to 

disaster victims’ trauma 
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UZ HUNT 

Health Editor 

S Victims of major disasters, such 

as the- sinking of the Mar- 
chioness and the Herald of Free 
Enterprise, suffer additional 
snress’and trauma because of the 
inadeouacy of the law a lead- 
ins: lawyer said yesterday. 

“Michael Napier, pre^ckm 
of die Association of Personal 

ini U n’ Lawvers. is calling for ur- 

SrreWofthcl^proc® 
etnerning disasters. 
introduction of a single one 
stop" public inquiry specifical- 
ly desjsncd for disasters. 

' Mr Napier, who has repre- 
sented many victims of rw®t 
disasters and iheir families, 
srtid there had been 13 major in- 
cidents in the UK since since 

Abcrian in 196b- , 

-We might have expected 


that the experience of so many 
disasters-, would have led to im- 
provements in our ability to re- 
spond to the legitimate needs of 
the victims. However, the sad re- 
ality is that... nothing has been 
learned [about) how badly 
things can go wrong and why we 
need reform.” • 

The sinking of the Mar- 
chioness. in August 1989 was a 
perfect example, Mr Napier 
told the First European Con- 
ference on Traumatic Stress in 
Emergency Services, Peace 
keeping Operations and Hu- 
manitarian Aid Orgarusations m 
Sheffield. There have been 
three trials, two inquiries and 
two official reports and now, al- 
most seven years after the 
tragedy, the file was with the Di- 
rector of Public Prosecutions. 

“This means that although for 
many, the story of the Mar- 


chioness is history, for its victims 
h remains very much in the pre- 
sent day. Their anger and suf- 
fering continues. Deprived of 
the knowledge of what really 
happened that night; deprived 
of a full explanation, an apolo- 
gy, even vengeance on those 
they hold responsible, they are 
unable to put their experiences 
behind them.” 

There were no less than sev- 
en different types of inquiry in 
England and Wales that could 
follow a disaster, Mr Napier 
said. But one wide-ranging in- 
quiry would provide the victims 
and their families with: 

■ A detailed investigation of the 
facts to establish how the dis- 
aster occurred: 

■ How each person met his or 
her death: 

■ How the disaster could have 
been avoided: 


■ How to improve safety for the 
future; 

■ The assessment and appor- 
tionment of blame; 

■ The penalising of the culpa- 
ble. 

Scottish law was more ad- 
vanced. and the Fatal Accident 
Inquiry announced in the wake 
of the Dunblane massacre 
would combine the elements of 
an inquest with a wide-ranging 
investigation into the facts and 
determine responsibility 

■ Terry Waite, the former 
Beirut hostage, yesterday at- 
tacked the views of the Princess 
Royal as he urged those in 
Dunblane to take advantage of 
stress counselling. Princess 
Anne, who visited Dunblane 
with the Queen yesterday, an- 
gered counsellors when she 
said more common sense and 
less counselling was needed. 
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Counter-intelligence for mini-bars 
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ment sensors to infra-red de^ 
tectors and fibre optics. 

Old tricks, recalled by hotel 
managers, range from simply 
filling up the gin botile with wa- 
ter to more ingenious thieving. 
One fell for a ruse where a guest 
pierced a can of lager, drained 
its contents with a straw, and 
then replaced it in the fridge. 

John Josef, who raffs room 
service at the the Park Lane 
Hilton, in central London, said 
he had seen themalL J At the 
Hilton the guests arc tess like- 
ly to behave in this but ete- 
where 1 have seen bottles filled 


up with water and other tricks. 
Other people just say they have 
not taken a dnnk and if you say 
different, they say ‘prove it’. 
Then what can you do?” 

Now the latest minibar tech- 
nology is helping hoteliers fight 
■ back. At the Pan-European 

Hotel Technology Show in Am- 
sterdam. the latest devices in- 
cluded a system that con Id 
detect movement in a minibar 
using sensors, an infra-red eye 
that batches” every bottle and 
a gadget that allows staff to tell 
from outside a room whether 
the minibar has been opened- 


An dries de \&al a leisure in- 
dustries analyst with DeloiUe 
and Touche, the accountants, 
said the new systems were cur- 
tailing minibar theft. “One of 
the best systems is to link the 
minibar to the front desk by us- 
ing a fibre-optic," he said “If 
you touch a bottle that sends a 

j?ont desk and the drink is im- 
mediately charged to your bill.” 
He said the devices cost hun- 
dreds of pounds per unit, but 
“offset against the amount paid 
by guests over the unit's lifetime, 
the cost is practically nothing" . 
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Clarke ‘will not quit 
over referendum row’ 


DONALD MACINTYRE 

Political Editor 

Malcolm Rifkind. the Foreign 
Secretary, yesterday dismissed 
the prospect of Kenneth Garke 
resigning from the Cabinet 
amid intensive behind-the- 
scenes efforts to reach a deal 
ensuring that the Chancellor 
finally agrees to a referendum 
on the single currency. 

Mr Rifkind insisted there 
was not “the slightest possibil- 
ity” that the Government would 
lose Mr Clarke over ihe issue, 
and he predicted the Cabinet 
would reach agreement this 
week when it debates the paper 
he is producing on a referendum 
pledge. 

After clear signs that John 
Major is now determined to 
promise that a Tory government 
would not lead Britain into a 
single currency without a ref- 
erendum. strongly based re- 
ports that Mr Clarke, who is 


currently on a working trip to 
southern Africa, could push 
his opposition to a referendum 
to resignation last week, sent 
tremors through Whitehall 

But some of Mr Clarke’s se- 
nior ministerial colleagues are 
hoping that the terms of the 
pledge - and in particular a 
promise that dissident Euro- 
sceptic Cabinet members would 
have to campaign for a single 
currency in such circumstances 
or resign - will pull a reluctant 
Mr Garke hack from the brink. 

Such a promise could be bal- 
anced by a renewed pledge 
from Mr Major that he will not 
seek to rule out future mem- 
bership of the single currency in 
the Tory election manifesto. 

.And in another move, which 
will be construed as a possible 
further concession to the pro- 
Europeans. Mr Rifkind pro* 
voked a backlash of Eurosceptic 
criticism by hinting at the pos- 
sibility* vesterdav that a refer- 


endum might not necessarily be 
binding on the Government. 

Although it is not certain that 
such concessions would be 
enough to pacify Mr Garke, Mr 
Rifkind's paper is expected to 
recommend that in the event of 
a Tory Cabinet decision to join 
a single currency after the elec- 
tion, Mr Major would not allow 
ministers the freedom to cam- 
paign according to their con- 
sciences. 

This could itself provoke a 
fierce tussle at the Cabinet since 
Eurosceptic ministers such as 
Michael Portillo, the Secretary 
of State for Defence, could be 
forced to risk their political ca- 
reers by campaigning against a 
single currency. Mr Portillo is 
also strongly opposed to a ref- 
erendum pledge but has indi- 
cated that as a “team player” he 
will abide by a Cabinet decision 
to promise a referendum. 

The Foreign Secretary said 
yesterday on LWT’s Jonathan 


Dimbleby programme that the 
referendum proposal would be 
resolved after a Cabinet dis- 
cussion of all the issues. 

He also indicated his paper 
would look at a “lot of related 
issues” as well as the actual 
question of whether to make the 
referendum pledge binding or 
advisory. 

In an immediate reaction to 
the suggestion that it might 
not be binding, the leading 
Euro-rebel Bill Cash asked: 
“What is the point of having a 
referendum unless the Gov- 
ernment is going to accept it?” 

And John Tbwnend, chair- 
man of the right-wing 92 Group, 
said he was “surprised” that Mr 
Rifkind had even mentioned a 
advisory referendum. He 
added: “There is no point in 
having a referendum and not 
abiding by it." In practice most 
politicians believe that even an 
advisory referendum would be 
morally binding. 






Ready to wean A tartan plaid outfit and a houndstooth check wool jacket worn with brown trousers forming 
of the Valentino Boutique collection at the Paris fashion show yesterday 
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Doctors 
to review 
coma 
guidelines 


CLARE GARNER 

New guidelines on the diagno- 
sis and care of patients sup- 
posedly in an irreversible 
vegetative state are to be issued 
later this year, following the case 
of a man who woke up after sev- 
en years. 

The existing rules, published 
in 1992 after the case of the 
“right to die” Hillsborough vic- 
tim Tony Bland, state that at 
least a year must pass before any 
decision is reached on the pa- 
tient’s future. But following 
the latest example of a anna pa- 
tient coming round, the British 
Medical Association will this 
week start updating Its guide- 
lines for the treatment of pa- 
tients in a persistent vegetative 
state (PVS). 

“We were due to review our i 
guidelines but obviously this | 
case highlights the need to do j 
so more urgently,” said a BMA 
spokesman. “It raises the issue 
of classification of persistent 
vegetative state and looks at the 
timescale. By the end of spring 
we hope to to have new guide- 
lines.” 

The case of the former busi- 
nessman who started commu- 
nicating with staff at The Royal 
Hospital for Neuro-Disability in ! 
Putney, south-west London, af- 
ter seven years of supposedly 
being in PVS, has hignhghted 
the difficulties of diagnosis. 

The patient arrived at the 
UK’s only centre for treatment 
ients at the end of November, 
supposedly in a vegetative stale. 
Within weeks of assessment, he 
was defined as “nor in PVS” 

A hospital spokeswoman 
said: “The situation at the mo- 
ment is that the man is pro- 
foundly disabled That is, he wfll 
be sitting in a wheelchair and he 
will be using very limited means 
to communicate.” 

Professor Bryan Jennett, 
Emeritus Professor of Neuro- 
surgery at Glasgow University, 
who diagnosed the man as be- 
ing in PVS last year, said such 
cases depended wholly on clin- 
ical observation. “The case 
highlights the caveat which has 
always existed in the guide- 
lines; that one must try to be as 
sure as possible that the person 
is in PVS and not “locked- in' 
syndrome [a state which allows 
limited communication].” 

The hospital has conducted 
a study into similar cases of mis- 
diagnosis “so we can have con- 
fidence in looking at the 
options". 

Leading article, page 14 
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‘Scope to Improve’ 
ELI fishing policy 

A call for Eurppe*-widc talks to 
reform the controversial Com- 
mon Fisheries Polity was issued 
yesterday by the European 
Fisheries’ Commissioner. 

Emma Bonino told fisher- 
men and industry leaders in De- 
von and Cornwall that there was 
“broad scope" to improve the 
policy. But she said there were 
already ways to reduce the im- 
pact of quota-bopping and 
promised “all legal assistance”. 

Farm pay threat 

Farmworkers could take in- 
dustrial action over their claim 
for a pay rise of at least 8 per 
cent. Negotiators from the 
Transport mid' General Work- 
ers' Union are meeting em- 
ployers tomorrow, to seek 3 
minim um wage of £4.15. com- 
pared with the current £3.83. 
They claim farmers' income 
has risen by 170 per cent since 
1991, while labour costs have 
gone up just 3 per cent . 

Housing plea 

The Government and local au- 
thorities should make better use 
of derelict and polluted indus- 
trial sites to ease the housing 
shortage, according to a report 
today by the Joseph Rowntree 
Foundation. It said the deaned- 
up sites could go a long wav* to- 
wards meeting England’s pro- 
jected need for 250,000 new 
homes in the next 20 years. 

Pregnant pause 

Pregnant women carrying sons 
have to wait longer for labour 
to begin - but once it does, boys 
emerge quicker than girls, a sur- 
vey of LOGO women for SHE 
magazine found. One in three 
new mothers reported that her 
son was born at 41 to 42 weeks, 
compared with the median 39 
weeks, but sons take an average 
9 hours to be born compared 
with nearly 10 for girls. 
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DONALD MACINTYRE 
and^ WILL BENNETT - - 

A total of £ 2 2. 5bn in debt has 
bee& written off by the Gov- 
enmiemafreadofsirassivepti- 
vatisations .since . 1979, the 
Tteasuiy ti&admitted. 

The figure comes, to light in 
the midst, of the inter-party 
row over the level of debt the 

mill' hauA tr> IV<nJ f.. 


privatisation — and coincides 
with a a fierce conflict between 
ministers and the nuclear in- 
dustry over how much debt it 
will have to shoulder when it, 
too, is privatised. 

The largest single debt - 
more than £6bn at current 
prices - was. that of the former 
water companies. Ibis morning, 
damning criticisms of misman- 
agement by Yorkshire Water wffl 
be madefy the National Rivers 
Authority when an inquiry into 
the region’s water shortage 
begins; 

The figures, released in a 
Commons answer to the 
Labour shadow minister Brian 
Wilson, by the Treasury Minis- 
ter Michael Jack, also show that 
the amount of debt written 
off vastly exceeds the amount 
‘'injected” into- newly priva- 
tised industries - or. in other 
words, carried by the industry 
rather than the taxpayer. That 


figure was£13.94bn at curcent 
prices. ' ' 

Mr Wilson, a transport 
spokesman, said last night that 
he had asked the question be- 
cause of the £2bn or more debt 
expected to be written off in re- 
spect of both the Channel Tun- 
nel Rah Link and of Rah track. 
Mr Wilson claimed: “The tax- 
payers’ interests have been 


give privatised companies a 
clean sheet. This is equivalent 
to every household giving the 
shareholders of privatised com- 
panies a cheque for £2,000 and 
then saying; Torget about it’." 

The new figures come as 
British Energy is locked in a 
struggle with Whitehall over 
whether it should come to the 
stock market with £lbn in debt 
as ministers want, or whether, 
as. the industry wants, only 
£5 00m, with the rest being writ- 
ten off by the taxpayer. 

At the inquiry which opens in 
Leeds this morning, Yorkshire 
Water will be accused of ignor- 
ing warnings of an impending 
crisis, failing to reduce leakage 
from mains over many years, 
breaking its own rules' for op- 
erating reservoirs and delaying 
measures to cut demand. 

The report has been com- i 
piled by Dr John Mawdsley, wa- 
ter resources co-ordinator of the 


Fattened for market: The price of disposal 



Labour yesterday accused the. 
Ministry of Defence of squan- 
dering more than £lm of tax- 
payers' money over the sale of 
a Belgian chateau whkh “it was 
madness to buy in the first, 
place”. 

David Q ark, shadow Secre- 
tary of State for Defence, said: 
■Tills bleeding of public fi- 
nances by the Ministry of 
Defence has to be stemmed'- 
and quickly.” 

Dr Clark is to table Commons . 
questions to the Secretary of • 
State, Michael Portillo, overthe 
purchase in 1992 of the Brus- 
sels Chateau Bois de Mai for 
£L2m to serve as the official res- 
idence of Field Marshal Sir 
Richard Vincent as chairman of 
Nato’s military committee. 
“£800,000 was spent on refur- 
bishing it. Now, after four years 
in the post. Sir Richard has 
moved on and the Ministiy are 
having to sell it for £lJ5m. 

“Taxpayers’ money is no 
longer safe in the hands of the 
Ministiy of Defence. It is a 
scandal and an outrage that they, 
have wasted this money. Most 


other nations rent rather than 
buy properly for this purpose, 
winch is the eminently sensible 
thing to do. It was therefore 
sheer madness fo buy this prop- 
erty in the first place when they 
could have leased something 
equally suitable and at far less 
cost to the British taxpayer. 

“This is why 1 now call the 
Ministiy of Defence, the Min- 
istry of Waste. This £lm down 
the drain is jus t the latest scan- 
dalous. example, of the billions 
of pounds they have wasted over 
recent years”. 

' A DefenceMinistry spokes- 
woman said: “In the case of this 
property, when the job the ... 
officer was doing came to an 
. end, we have a disposal policy 
“ under which we hope to get 
money back for the taxpayer for 
all properties surplus to re- 
quirement." She could not con- 
firm, the £1 .55m sale price Dr 
. Q ark mentioned, as the figure 
was commercially confidential! 

“It was thought that in the 
long term ft would be better val- 
ue purchasing than leasing a 
. property," she added. 


DAILY POEM 


By Wilfred Owen 
Men e him into the sun - 

Certify its touch awoke him once, 

At home, whispering of pekts hansom. 

Alwavs it wvke him, even in France. "• 

Unri( this morning and this snow. 

If anything might rouse himnow 
Thai kind old sun mR know : 

Think hew it wakes the seeds - • 

Woke once the. clays of a cold star.: 

Are limits, so dear achieved, are sides ; 

Full-nenvd, still warm, too hard to stir? 

Wash for this the clay grew tall? > ' : . ‘ 

-O what made fatuous sunbeams tod • 

To break the eartii’s skcpataR?/ yv 

Wilfred Owen was born this day in Oswestry in 1S93. He grew 
up in Birkenhead and Shrewsbury before taking u paposim 
191 1 as a lay assistant to the vicar of Bundsden, m_arford- 
shire. A rear before the outbreak of tfaef^Worid^he 
was in thc-Pvrenees, eii»loyed asa tutor m a widHo-do rrencn 
jjouseholdarid was thus able to delay his coimuKionintotiie 

poem, especially? truth from which the memory recoils. 


NRA, a watchdog, body which 
is about to become part of the 
new Environment Agency. 

He says that Yorkshire Wa- 
ter's failure to reduce leakage 
from mains and water pipes 
over many years contributed sig- 
nificantly to last year’s drought 
in the region and that leakage 
in Bradford has actually' in- 
creased since the company tried 




The NRA calculates that the 
Yorkshire region will need sub- 
stantial extra water resources to 
meet a predicted shortfall over 
the next 10 years. The watchdog 
body believes that drought or- 
ders asked for by Yorkshire Wa- 
ter in 1984, 1989, 1990 and 1991 
“were probably not justified by 
the weather conditions'’. 

On Friday, Yorkshire Water 
announced that Trevor Newton, 
its managing director, was tak- 
ing early retirement at the age 
of 53. The chairman. Sir Gor- 
don Jones, has also announced 
his retirement. 
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Paper dreams: Campaigners holding white cut-out doves as a symbol of their wish for peace at a rally yesterday at St Martin-in-the-Fields, 
Trafalgar Square, organised by the National Peace Council. They called for peace in conflicts in Britain and Ireland 
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Stand by for an 
warns Ashdown 


STEPHEN GOODWIN 


Paddy Ashdown vest or day read- 
ied the Liberal Democrats for 
the possibility of an auiumn gen- 
eral election, emphasising the 
party's distinct message and 
warning of a "new state-spon- 
sored morality" under Labour. 

Addressing his party's spring 
conference in Nottingham. Mr 
Ashdown said Lhc new left’s 
ideas on "reshaping Britain in 
the image of Singapore" start- 
ed well but ended b\ telling peo- 
ple how to live their lives. 

Emma Nicholson, the Tory 
MP who defected to the Lib 
Dems. was given a standing ova- 
tion after she mocked John 
Major as ''completely at sea 
over Europe". 

Turning the Prime Minis- 
ter's “white coats" jibe at the 
Euroscepiic Sir Richard Body. 
Ms Nicholson said sometimes 
Mr Major wanted a slow lane 
Europe and sometimes a last 
one. "On another occasion he 
wanted a Europe of variable 
geometry, whatever that is. Per- 
haps HE needs the men in 
white coats." she said. 

The Prime Minister's vision 
of Europe was not determined 
by what was best for Britain but 
what was achievable within the 
const raints of the divisions with- 
in the Tory party, the MP for 
Torridge and West Devon said. 
“That’s a real black hole." 

The conference approved a 


package of reforms to strength- 
en the" democratic machineiv of 
the European Union and en- 
dorsed Mr Ashdown's promise 
of a referendum should the in- 
ler-govem mental conference 
propose constitutional change. 

In a more radical move, the 
party dropped its commitment 



Emma Nicholson: Standing 
ovation for Tory defector 

to free education for all. By 5 lb 
votes to 302 members approved 
a policy under which students 
would pay hack some of their 
maintenance costs. The state 
and employers would also eon- 
tribute. Tuition would stay free. 

Mr .Ashdown increasingly 
believes Mr Major could opt for 
an autumn election. While yes- 
terday's speech fell short of a full 
rallying cry it was intended to 
put the party on "general elec- 


tion alert". He commended the 
notion of "self-reliant individ- 
uals". well-educated and with 
their freedoms guaranteed by a 
Bill of Rights, but underpinned 
by strong’com muni ties m a re- 
vived civic culture. 

.Attacking both the new’ right 
and new left, he said the former 
wanted to recreate the United 
States in Britain. But with US 
solutions came US problems of 
ghetto poverty for many and a 
citadel life-style for the few. 
“There are already too many 
signs in this country of widen- 
ing social rifts and growing so- 
cial tensions." 

Meanwhile the new left want- 
ed to create a new state-spon- 
sored morality, lb start with, the 
ideas were perfectly good, he 
said, community-based pro- 
jects. residents helping older 
neighbours and the promotion 
of social cohesion. But it end- 
ed by telling people how to live 
and by limiting freedom of 
speech. 

B Mr Ashdown, a former Roy- 
al Marine, told a fringe meet- 
ing how a soldier to whom he 
owed bis life had been forced 
to leave the services because he 
was gay. 

Speaking at the launch of a 
Liberal Democrat Guarantee to 
Gays. Lesbians and Bisexuals. 
Mr" .Ashdown underlined the 
party's opposition to the ban on 
homosexuals in the armed 
forces. 
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Dance school: The Royal Ballet preparing for a tour of the provinces which starts in High Wycombe today and carries on to Sheffield, Bath 
and Blackpool. Jane Burn is pictured held aloft during rehearsals in west London of Souvenir by Christopher -Wheeldon . Photograph: Laurie Lewis 

Religious schools appeal for cash 


Blair moves closer to 
electoral reform 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

The odds have tilted sharply in 
favour of a change to Britain’s 
voting sysiemjunder a govern- 
ment led by Tony Blair.'the In- 
dependem "has learnt 

A senior Labour source has 
disclosed that the Labour 
leader is moving towards sup- 
port for reform. 

Mr Blair and Jack Straw, 
the shadow Home Secretary, 
have begun to discuss how to 
fulfil Labour's promise to hold 
a referendum on changing the 
way the House of Commons is 
elected. The source said thaL hy 
the time of a referendum, “it 
could be thal Tony and Jack will 
support lhc Alternative Vote" 
- allowing voters to mark can- 
didates in order of preference, 
instead of usins an X. w’hich 


would give the Liberal De- 
mocrats more seals. ‘Much of 
the party could unite behind 
that" said the source. 

The Labour leadership’s ear- 
ly thinking is that the referen- 
dum should be held in the 
middle to late part of a first Par- 
liament. It would be presented 
as the centrepiece of a "new pol- 
itics". in which the people them- 
selves decide how they are 
governed. 

It is expected that the refer- 
endum would offer four options: 
keep the present first-past-ihe- 
post system: allow voters to 
mark candidates 12L3 and so on. 
or another variant of the Al- 
ternative Vote: the German 
system, which elects some MPs 
from regional lists so that par- 
ties overall get the same pro- 
portion of seats as votes: and the 
Irish svstera. which elects about 


five MPs in each “super" con- 
stituency. 

Until recently. Mr Blair and 
Mr Straw have opposed change. 
Their limited but dramatic shift 
follows the backing for the Al- 
ternative Vote by Mr Blairs 
closest adviser. Peter Mandel- 
son, last month. 

The Liberal Democrats and 
many Labour supporters of re- 
form regard the Alternative 
Vote as little better than the pre- 
sent system, because it is not 
striellv proportional. But it 
could still make a dramatic dif- 
ference. Research at the last 
election suggested that it would 
have deprived John Major of his 
majority, giving the Liberal De- 
mocrats 10 more seats. Labour 
one fewer and the Tories 1 1 few- 
er. The Scottish National Par- 
ty would have gained three, and 
Plaid Cvmru lost one. 


JUDITH JUDD 

Education Editor 

Muslim, Christian and Jewish 
schools will tomorrow an- 
nounce a new alliance to per- 
suade politicians to provide 
them with state funding. The 
alliance, which also includes 
Steiner and small parent-run 
schools, is sending a pack pre- 
senting its case lo all MPs. 

The law’ already alfows al- 
liance schools to apply for stale 
funding but none has sa fer been 
successful. Labour, which has 
held talks with the alliance, 
says it has no objection to Mus- 


lim schools, provided that they 
follow the national curriculum. 
Gillian Shephard, the Secretary 
of Stale for Education, has said 
it is only a matter of time be- 
fore Muslims and similar 
groups have their own schools. 

But the alliance, which in- 
volves more than 50 schools at 
present financed by fees, says 
that, in practice, their applica- 
tions are always turned down. 
Its members believe a few Mus- 
lim and. Christian fundamen- 
talist schools have given the rest 
a bad name. The alliance 
schools say they want to sepa- 
rate themselves from those 


which are not prepared to com- 
promise. 

They have agreed to open 
their doors to pupils of all 
faiths without trying to convert 
them. They have also promised 
to teach a broad and balanced 
curriculum. A document to be 
sent to all MPs says: “Wfe believe 
that parents, children, and so- 
ciety will benefit from having a 
greater variety of schools in a- 
sector thal comes between stale 
and private schools. 

“For the new ‘faith’ schools 
there is an injustice in a system 
that funds Church of England, 
Roman Catholic and some 


Methodist and Jewish schools 
from the public purse.’* -. 

The alliance expects that 10 
per cent of school places .might 
eventually be provided by the . 
new “third sector.” A faffing 
school in Birmingham, for in- 
stance, might be converted to 
house a Muslim school, a Stein- . 
er school, a Christian school a 
school specialising in technol- 
ogy or music and a nursery and 
teachers’ centre, as happerrstn 
New York. ... 

Schools such as die Christian 
Oakhff] school in Bristol and die 
Muslim Islamia School in Brent 
have been turned down for 


state funding. Colin Hodgetts, 
the alliance co-ordinator and 
secretary, said: “I believe Mus- 
lims are being scapegoated: the 
satanic mantle that rested on 
communist shoulders is now be- 
ing placed on Muslim shoukfeis. 
To prevent this happening 
would on its own be a good 
enough, reason for supporting 
Muslim schools." 

He said schools had been 
turned down for state funding 
because there were, surplus 
places in nearby, schools, “We 
do not accept that If you are go- 
ing to have choice, you have to 
have spare places." 


on 


Police are on alert for possible 
terrorist attacks on the Euro- 
pean football championships 
in England this summer. 

The security services of sev- 
eral countries" whose national 
teams are taking part in Euro 
"96 have provided UK police 
with assessments of potential 
threats posed by terrorist 
groups based on the Conti- 
nent. 

Security chiefs fear the tour- 
nament could provide a plat- 
form for a group looking to 
make a political •‘statement". 


They are mindful of the recent 
ending of the IRA ceasefire, but 
are just as concerned about the 
possibility, of foreign groups 
targeting the evenL 
Qualifiers for June's tourna- 
ment include Spain, plagued for 
years by the bombings and 
shootings of the Basque sepa- 
ratist group ETA, ana France, 
which last summer was sub- 
jected to a murderous bombing 
campaign by the G1A funda- 
mentalist group, whfch-oppos- 
es the French government’s 
support for the military junta in 


its former colony of Algeria. 
Other qualifying countries with 
histories of terrorism or do- 
mestic turmoil include Croatia, 
Italy, Russia and Turkey. 

Whitehall sources say the 
terrorist threat “pervades the 
whole thing". One source cau- 
tioned: “We cannot rule out the 
possibility that some terrorist 
groups would like to make 
some capital out of it. It’s some- 
thing the police have taken 
into account in their plans." 

A working group made up of 
representatives from the police 


forces of all 1 6 countries taking 
part has already met to discuss 
measures to counteract threats 
posed by terrorism as well as 
hooliganism. 

Further meetings are 
planned before the tournament 
begins on 9 June. 

The possibility of terrorist at- 
tacks will mean thorough 
searching of the venue stadiums 
before games and extensive 
searching of spectators. 

But the primary defence will 
be intelligence reports provid- 
ed by the security services 


of the participating nations. 
Matches wifl be staged in Birm- 
ingham, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Nottingham, Sheffield, Leeds 
and Newcastle as well as Lon- 
don, where the final wflj be held 
on 30 June. 

Plans to combat the hooligan 
threat are well advanced, with 
a key role reserved for “spot- 
ters" - foreign officers travelling 
with their country's supporters 
to {point out troublemakers to 
police. Known hoo Egans may be 
refused entry at ports by immi- 
gration officers. 
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plan Farming and French huntsmen take toll 


news 

of thrush 


alarms the 


v CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

Transport Correspondent 

Plans tobufl_d a new bad cross- 
^ foi^ Iliani^ in eaa Loti- 
-don arc. being revived in a 
move-certain to provoke the 
kmd of environmental obiec- 
twns wjich led to the ideabe- 
mgdieKed three years ago. 

.The .Government Office for 
rf >r ^? n ’ with the London 
Docklands Development Cor- 
poration and Tfaamesmead 
town, are studying plans for a 
new badge along the same 
route as the crossing that was 


over its destruction of a historic 


• . - ~ Uiun-c 

b called Galbon’s Reach to 
■dinerentiate it from its contro- 
versial predecessor. 

Although the scheme is like- 
ly to be less controversial than 
its predecessor, campaigners 
are already gearing up to op- 
pose it. John Stewart, of Alarm, 
the anti-roads group, said: 
“They are trying to push this 
through quickly but we need 
more public consultation. The 
crossing will simply generate 
more traffic." 

A consultants’ report com- 
missioned by the LDDC on the 
feasibility of Lhe scheme is due 

to be finalised this month and it 

is expected lobe endorsed tyfhV 
Government when it p ublish es 
its integrated transport strategy 
for London in the summer. 


m 


. The new plan, which is for a 
four-lane road, possibly with a 
rati bridge as well, is a simpler 
design without the accompa- 
nying road widening and there- 
fore would not cause as much 
environmental damage. It 
would linkThamesmead, south 
of the river, with Beckton cm the 

north. Planners see it as main. 
ly serving local traffic, rather 
than as a major strategic road. 

C>ne option is to make it a toll 

badge which would make it eas- 
ier to finance it with private in- 
vestment It would be the only 
road crossing between the 
Blackwall Tbnnel and the 
Queen Elizabeth II bridge/ 
Dartford Tunnel and would be 
relatively easy to finance pri- 
vately because The flow would 
be predictable. 

The scheme has been given 
a boost by the decision to hold 
the Millennium festival in 
Greenwich but there are doubts 
whether a scheme such as this 
could be completed in time for 
theexhibition which is due to 
start on 31 December 1999. 

The LDDC sees the bridge as 
a vital catalyst for development 
in the Royal Docks area which 
has so far failed to attract any 
significant investment 
Wale a final derision has not 
been made, transport ministers 
are believed- to support the 
idea, but the matter is likely to 
be referred to a. cabinet com-, 
mittee-for final approval. . 
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Labour in court clash 
over selection system 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour is in danger of de- 
scending into the kind of 
“sleazy" politics associated, with 
the Government, according to 
one of the party's largest and 
most loyal affiliates. \ 

The warning comes ahead of 
a bearing in the High Court to- 
day in which senior Labour 
figures clash over alleged bat 
lot irregularities in the selection 
of a parliamentary candidate for 
Swindon North. 

Davy Hall, president of the . 
Amalgama ted Kngfn eering and 
Electrical Union, said; “If New 
Labour is to create a reputation 
for open government, and 
sleaze-free politics, then it must 


start with first principles. The 
system for-selecting candidates 
must be democratic and seen to 
be foolproof.” 

In today’s, adjourned hear- 
.ing an affidavit wall be presented 
by Tbm Sawyer, Labour's gen- 
' era] secretary, defending the 
1 eaderehip's refusal to re-ran the 
Swindon baUoLHe wall strong- 
ly endorse instead a plan to se- 
lect the candidate through a 
panel of the National Executive. 

ta a contradictoiy depoation, 
John Evans, a former party 
chairman, will ai^ue for a re-run 
of the vote in which Jim D’Avi- 
la, the candidate backed bythe 
AEEU, lost to Michael WmS, a 
television producer and friend 
of senior party figures. - 


Did you Breakdown 
last year? 


Heritages 
of the wild 




NICHOLAS SCHOON 
Environment Correspondent 

The song thrush is one of 
Britain's most common birds, 
with well over a million breed- 
ing in the country. So why is it 
on a-lisr of 116 plant and ani- 
mal species for which the Gov- . 
eminent and conservation 
groups have jointly proposed 
rescue plans? 

Because ft is in rapid decline 
and is also one of the best-loved 
really common birds, with its 
handsome colouration and at- 
tractive,' elaborate song. It is 
quite usual for a song thrush to 
have more than 100 different 
song phrases. Over the past 20 
years its numbers in-woodland 
areas have, fallen by half, and 

by almost three-quarters in _ 

Song thrush and chicles: Ow 

There is no shortage of hy- 
potheses for why this should be, wholesale switch from spring to 
but not much in the way of es- autumn sowing of cereal crops 
tablished foots. Huge changes in may have deprived the song 
farming are implicated. The thrush of an important food 
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Song thrush and chicks: Over the past 20 years numbers in farmland have more than halved Photograph: Planet Earth 


source in spring, when the Growing use of moUusci- 
ploughing brought lhe small, in- rides - pesticides which kill 
vertebrate animals it cats to the slugs and snails — mav have 
surface. curbed its food supply. The 


shrinking length of hedgerows 
may have reduced nesting and 
feeding areas. Some thrushes 
migrate from France to Britain 


to breed, and it may be that 
French huntsmen are" shootins 
large numbers of these. Mag' 
pies, foxes and cats may be eat- 
ing the song thrushes' eggs and 
chicks in the nest. 

The rescue plan, drawn up by 
a committee of civil servants, 
government wildlife scientists, 
conservation groups and 
landowning interests, has the 
objective of halting the decline 
in song thrush numbers by 
2000. 

BuL it is vague about how 
this can be achieved because 
the causes are not folly under- 
stood. One proposal is to 
press for the European Union 
to ban French hunters shooting 
them. 

The plan says that much re- 
search is needed imo how the 
bird feeds, moves around and 
rears its young. 

The Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds is carrying 
out a detailed three-year study, 
looking at one area in West Sus- 
sex where the bird is holding 
its own and another in 
Essex where there has been a 
marked decline. The cost of the 
rescue plan, including this re- 
search. is pul at up to JE124.00U 
a year. 
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Hie breakdown service 
with a 25% Bonos 
Car Roscoe from £24 
Total Svpoiservfco from £40 


LocalCall Brochure Line 

— 0645 755 OOO — 


Please send me a FREE brochure . . 

Fax:- 01277200V 16 Anytime 

Name . — — — 

I Address — 


Postcode: — ..... Phone: — ....... 

Expiry Date of Carreni Cover— — 

I would like a brochure sent to me now □ 

Wbenmy existing rover expires . .□.. 

ShkI to: AntonationalRescw, FREEPOST CL 266, 
_ Biwrtirood, Essex CM144YW 


BT Conference; Gafl instantly con nects ' employees, or teams, who are based miles 
^together cR^Fiarent .parte . -apart. Which, in turrr, makes for better 

;c£the.^ decisions. -, business. And. as itis only as little as £25 a 

to . ' - call, It makes for better cost control. Indeed, 
a and .. . just one look at the table shows how 

j^ntalnlriQ ibefer.^^oh^iips between-, Conference Call' cuts time, and travel costs: 

!i^pip^^; 80 Q woddnbsfiboaUitconi 



Road 

Cost 

. £252 

Time 

3-4 houra 


Work smarter 

not just harder 


CONFERENCE CALL Cad today to hook xour first conference 
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German police dash near the Dutch border with Kurdish demonstrat ors who were att e mp ting to attend a banned 
demonstration in Dortmund on Saturday. Hundreds of protesters -we re arrested in a weekend of violence Photograph: AFP 
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Plan gour new business on computer with NatWest and Microsoft. 


To help you get uour business off the ground we’ve 
token the planning elements of our Business Start-Up 
Guide and put them on a free disk, so now you con develop 


your business pian, budgets and cashflow on computer. For 
more information call us on 0800 111 888 or speak to 
the Small Business Adviser in your local high street branch. 


NatWest 


More than 


a bank 


After months of observation, 1 
have come to the unpatriotic 
conclusion that France has a 
better class of dpg, and Parisian 
dogs are the crime de la crime. 
Not in the sense of breeding 
necessarily, but in the sense of 
• style and general demeanour. 

Parisians do not resemble 
their dogs so. much as. choose 
them to be an extension of 
themselves, an image accesso- 
ry to be seen and taken every- 
where. And when . I say. 
everywhere; we are not just 
talking food shops, carpet show- 
rooms and other such places 
where they would not be wel- 
come in Britain, hut serious 
restaurants, and the Metro. 

. v For despite a highly official 
notice in every carriage, quot- 
ing chapter and verse of the 
Paris by-law that denies access 
to animals and beggars, both are 
readfy earned - and the animals 
are greeted like small heroes, 
with much fussing and smiling. 

It has to be said that the by- 
law allows exceptions where 
animals are concerned. 
Domestic pets, it says, may 
travel if they are “very small** 
and “carried in a bag or basket 
that can be closed**. Experience 
suggests, however, that “very 
small’* is a concept of consid- 
erable elasticity, and that a bag 
or basket is not C|uite as oblig- 
atory as the law implies. 

Access, though, is not what 
sets the Paris dog apart so 
much as grooming. From minia- 
ture poodle to collie, they look 
to a oog as though they have just 
come-from a particularly rigor- 
ous session of wash-and-blow- 
dryiug at the hairdresser's - 
promenading like sbowdogs - 
and basking in the friendly and 
admiring glances the/ attract 
from two-legged passers-by. 

This aura of fondness that 
surrounds French dogs sug-, 
gests that the defendants in a 
case due to come to court 
shortly will attract particular 
sympathy. A shoe company is 
trying to dismss the manager of 
one of its shops - for having his 
dog'on the premises in violation 
of the contract The manager 
says it was necessary to take the 
dog to work because neighbours 
complained about it howling. 

Soon afterwards, however, 
an inspector on a routine visit 
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Paris — France is set to pass leg- 
islation that will limit the max- 
imum volume of personal 
cassette players to 100 decibels, 
writes Mary Dc£evsty. 

The measure is being intro- 
duced on health grounds after 
medical evidence. showed that 
listening to loud music through 
earphones was producing - a - 
generation of deaf people”. - 

Many personal stereos sold m 
France have a maximum volume 
of 125 decibels, equivalent, sci- 
entists say, to the sound of an 
aeroplane engine at a few me- 
" ires, and over 40 decibels more 
than permitted by France’s Jaws 
on health and safety at work. 

The maximum, volume per- 


cent of the persduafsiereassoki . 
in France are made, is 105 
decibels, but there is no regu- 
lation on those made for export. 

The restriction was tabled by ' 


chanced upon the animal. “We 
didn't let him into the shop area 
at aft," said the manager. “He 
stayed in the office.” But this 
was not good enough for the 
company which instituted pro- 
ceedings. if the shoe company 
wins, many other shopkeepers 
will fear for their licences. 

Cats are not as visible in 
Paris as in London, but 
appearances are deceptive. Of 
-Europeans, only Belgians keep 
more cats than the french (one 
in four households keeps a cat, 
one in three has a dog). The chic 
cats of ftris, unlike the chic 
dogs, however, seem to be kept 
off thfe streets.*Ptrhaps it is so 
that they don't come into con- 
tact with the sort of skinny 
felines that roam the higher 
reaches of Montmartre. 

There are plenty of cals out 
there though, and a pretty 
sophisticated market they com- 
prise, if the legion of bat-di- 
rected advertising is anything to 
go by. A recent arrival on the 
Paris hoardings shows a large 
white Persian with suitably su- 
percilious expression, looking 
critically at a can of catfood. The 
caption reads: “Twenty-nine 
flavours? Why aren’t there 30?” 

And a postscript. A few 
weeks ago. I bought an umbrella 
with a handle in the shape of a 
dock's head in the hope that this 
would encourage me not to lose 
it. Alas, at the end of a morn- 
ing which began with a blizzard 
and ended in bright sunshine, 
I left it on a bus. A week later, 
at the public transport lost 
property office, I filled in a re- 
trieval slip on the off-chance die 
umbrella had been handed in. 

The gfri at the counter sound- 
ed optimistic. A few minutes lat- 
er the depository sent up an 
umbrella. But it wasn't mine r the 
right colour, but no duck. The 
girl was furious and told the lad 
who brought it: “I told you, it 
has to have a chick. Don’t wor- 
ry too much about the number, 
bring back one with a duck.” 

. Another few minutes an H my 
umbrella appeared. So it was 
worth getting a duck-headcd 
one after afl. Even if I don’t look 
after it properly, the honorary 
animal status of ducks guaran- 
tees that the French will. 

Mary Dejevsky 


Jeao-Pierre Cave - an MP who 
is also an ear, nose and throat 
surgeon - and was framed as an 
amendment to a health and 
safety Bfll already going 
through parliament. 

Among the evidence he cit- 
ed was a 1993 report conduct- 
ed by a Paris hospital which 
showed that 20 per cent of 
final-year school pupils had a 20 
decibel diminution in their 
hearing, compared with 9 per 
cent a decade before. Deafness 
is one of the most common rea- 
sons for young men being found 
unfit for military service. 

Mr Cave's amendment, 
which was passed unanimous- 
ly, also provides for a health 


that “prolonged listening at full 
volume may damage your hear- 
ing". The Bfll still has to be vot- 
ed through the senate before it 
becomes law.- 


thin.. 


Upbeat Juppe tells 
France to smile 


MARY DEJEVSKY chan, with only a 27 per cent ap- 

Paris proval rating ( two points down 

on it month ago). 

! What the French need to ma kc At t he end of Iasi week, hewv- 

them feel happier about their ever. Mr Juppe felt that it was 
government- the prime minister, time to take the initiative, what- 
j Alain Juppe, has decided, is ever the polls said. On Thurs- 
! some determined fostering of day evening, before they all 
j the “feelgood factor”. Andlhis departed for their constitucn- 
- during an hour-long television ties. he called his ministers to- 
interview last night and a baby- gethcr for a government 
kissing, flesh-pressing xisit to the “seminar”. The meeting was fol- 
northem port of Caen on Fri- lowed by a feast of the south- 
day - is what he is proposing to em fish slew, bouillabaisse, 
offer from now on. donated by the urban affairs 

There is a certain irony in Mr minister and mayor of Mar- 
Juppe’s attempt at a new. up- seilles. Jean-Claude Gaudin. 
beat style. For it was the taut According to reports of the 
and dogmatic manner he e$- meeting. Mr Juppe made clear 
poused during the first eight that he was in for the long haul 
months of his prime minimi er- and outlined a legislative pro- 
ship that did so much to en- gramme to run up to the par* 
courage a “feef-bad” factor - (iamentary elections in 19^8. 
much of it directed towards him. The chief elements of the pro- 
That public antipathy is undi- gramme were the completion of 
minished. The latest opinion the controversial welfare re- 
poll shows him [anguishing low forms (in their curtailed form ). 
in the politicians" popularity legislating for the defence 


industry and armed forces minister no longer feels his job 
changes heralded by President is on the line: he is planning for 
Chirac last month, and the the future and can abandon his 
much-heralded - but so far hang-dog diffidence, 
stalled - education reform. Last night, Mr Juppd shared 

Mr Juppe also instructed his the good news - bumping the 
ministers to get out into the former Socialist prime minister, 
country and understand the Michel Rocard. off the peak- 
concerns of voters. “You know time political programme to do 
your constituencies: you should so. “Winter is over and spring 
be plugged into the everyday life is on its way - for our policies 
of French people,” he said. ... and for the French people.” 
Summed up by the justice min- Mr Juppe’s revival is the 

ister and number two in the gov- culmination of several weeks 
eminent, the main objective in which - with a few aotable 
was to give people a “better exceptions, such as Edouard 
sense of well-being’' - in other Balladur- influential Gauilisis 
words, a feelgood factor. and centre-right politicians have 

While some ministers might competed with each other to 
have felt that Mr Juppe was not offer him their support. Pro- 
best qualified to preach about government political coramen- 
getting out and about and un- tators have also tried to talk up 
derstaading real life, let alone the prime minister be may not 
disseminating the feelgood fac- be popular now, said a Figaro 
tor. they will have grasped the editorial, but in a few months 
underlying message without lime, he may be widely praised 
difficulty'. After a chequered 10 for his persistence, single-mind- 
monihs’ in office, the prime edness and rigour. 
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question is, after the 
Gold War, can it find 



I magine a paxall el Teddy Tay- 
lor-approved universe in 
which the European Union did 
not exist. Would we now be 
pondering how to invent a 
Europe-wide European Union? 
Would we be trying to erect a 
huge apparatus loheal the Cold 
Wit scars of Europe, to organ- 
ise economic policy, monetary 
policy, immigration policy, for- 
eign policy, security policy to 
cover the entire Continent 
(Russia apart) from Romania to 
Ireland via Finland and Malta? 

The answer is almost cer- 
tainly not. Most countries 
would think the effort too 
great; the problems too grind- 
ing; the challenges to national 
prerogatives too great 
But that is notthe same thing 
as saying (returning to the real 
world, the one not approved by 
Teddy Thyior) that we should 
cheerfully allow the EU to fail; 
that we should allow the infuri- 
ating, ambitious 40-year exper- 
iment in Brussels to be crushed 
under the weight of new mem- 
bers to the east and south; tty 
changing circumstances and 
confusing hew challenges. - 
The European ..Union - 
uncertain, divided, unloved— is 
not in particularly good shape 
to make economic and political 
sense of the post-iron Curtain 
Europe. Too bad; the task falls 
to the EU by default 
The Warsaw JPact and Come- 
con are deceased. Efta is a mere 
rump. The Council of Europe is 
worthwhile but weak. Natois a 
military alliance without an obvi- 
ous enemy (and. Europe’s new • 
problems are ixn primarily mil- . 
ltaiy). Other institutions may 
have a part to play but the EU 
is the main player left in the 
game. A 21st century Europe 
without the EU would have the 
same problems but no obvious 
starting point for solving them. 

This is the real challenge for 
the rolling constitutional nego- 
tiations on the future of the EU 
- the Imer-Govenunental Con- 
ference - that will be launched 
by heads of government in 
Turin next week. The two big 
ues lions facing the European 
nion in 1996 are economic 
and monetary union (EMU), 


INI 
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and how to expand from the 
present 15 to maybe 27 nations. 
Neither issue (typically enough) 
is formally cm the agenda of the 
IGC. And yet, like cosmic black 
holes, both will exert huge influ- 
ence on the proceeding (which 
could last well into next year). 

Is the EU capable of meet- 
ing these challenges? Is its 
structure, designed by six mem- 
ber states to meet a different, 
and simpler set of -problems, 
capable of such an evolutionary 
leap? Many of the original 
premises on which the EU was 
built are no longer true: Ger- 

Havinga 
common body of 
law makes the 
EU more robust 
than other 
multi-national 
bodies 

manyris no • longer-- 'divided; 
Europe is no longer the fault 
line of a global, ideological 
chess game. -Some argue that 
the importance of the Euro- 
pean smgje market itself has 
been diminished by progress 
towards global free trade. 

■ Since the -questions have 
changed, why stick to the same 
answers? Is the whole concept 
of a supra-national, centralised 
EU - rounded primarily on the 
preservation of a single market 
- outmoded?. Should the con- 
cept of the agios commiuiau- 
taire (in-for-one-thing, in-for- 
eveiything) be abandoned in 
favour of a more flexible system. 


in which countries sign tip for 
some policies and not others? 

We can dispose of the United 
States of Europe pretty quickly. 
Such a monolith was probably 
unattainable with 10 or 12 or 15 
countries; with 27 it is incon- 
ceivable. But h would be equally 
disastrous to return to 27 or 
more competing nationalisms in 
Europe; or to allow many of the 
former east bloc countries to slip 
back into totalitari anism, or into 
a new Russian empire. Even 
miM Euro-sceptics argue that, to 
embrace the eastern and south- 
ern supplicant 12 we should 
abandon, or seriously weaken, 
the present EU, founded on 
central institutions and supra- 
national law. This is a dangerous 
delusion. Some reform and 
adjustment is essential; some 
degree of flexibility inevitable; 
but the EU must retain a solid 
institutional and legal core. 

The British White Paper on 
the IGC published last week 
recognises this principle with 
surprising warmth (to the fuiy 
of the anti-Brussels diehards). 
At the same time, it places 
dozens of obstacles in the way 
of the kinds of reforms that will 
be needed to allow the EU 
institutions succesfulty to admit 
Malta, Estonia, Poland. Hun- 
gary and the rest 

In the modern world purely 
national interests - in trade, 
research, the environment, cur- 
rency management, immigra- 
tion, drugs, terrorism - are 
becoming difficult to identify. In 
broad outline, the EU has been 
a 1 successful attempt to go 
beyond the limitations and dan- 
gers of the nation state - some- 
thing now being copied around 
the globe, but nowhere with as 
much ambition as in Europe. 

The existence of a common 
body of law, and common insti- 
tutions. makes the EU far more 
tenacious and more robust than 
other multi-national bodies in 
which nations merely “co-oper- 
ate" (the Euro-sceptic watch- 
word). At the crudest level. 
European law, and European 
institutions, give national gov- 
ernments a cover for unpopu- 
lar decisions. They give a secure 
framework for deal-making, in 



German divisions; the ideological fault line of Europe, one of the premises on which the EU was built, is no longer an issue 
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which one interest can be 
traded against another. The 
single market - to which bU per 
cent of British exports now go 
- could never have been built 
on “co-operation" alone. 

All of this is far short of Jean 
Monnet's dream of economic 
integration forcing greater and 
greater political integration. No 
matter. The Monnct vision has, 
in a sense, been a victim of its 
own success. It has reached a 
sort of halfway house to feder- 
alism but, in doing so. it has pre- 
maturely achieved its principle 
aim: to make war, or any dire 
economic conflict, between the 
western European nations 
inconceivable. There is no real 
need to push on into the polit- 
ical Passcheudaele of a fully fed- 
eral Europe. On the other hand, 
when absorbing eastern 
Europe, why abandon an 
engine for the promotion of 
peace and prosperity that has 
been broadly successful for 
western Europe? 

" The old argument used to be 
between broadening (enlarge- 
ment of the EU) and deepening 
(making more political derisions 
at European level). The debate 
has now moved on to try to 
accommodate both. The buzz- 
phrase is “variable geometry": 
an EU in which all pupils do not 
have to study the same subjects. 
In a sense this was invented by 
the Maastricht treaty. Britain 
won an opt-out from soda] pol- 
icy. It was accepted that all 
member states would not be 
ready to join a single currency ly 
the end of the century. There is 
nothing wrong with the princi- 
ple; some form of flexibility will 


he essential in an EU of 27. The 
danger Is that flexibility may 
lead' to disintegration. 

The Germans and French, 
backed by the Commission, say 
they want a bigger community: 
but they also want the right to 
push ahead with political inte- 
gration alongside a small group 
of like-minded stales. In a sense, 
this is nostalgia for 1957 when 
the original' Six ignored the 
warnings of Britain and others 
andpushed ahead alone. 

The difficulty is to know* 
exactly what the Franco-Ger- 
man elite would DO that they 
are not doing already. The sin- 
gle currency is the obvious can- 
didate; but that is already pro- 
vided for in the Maastricht 
treaty. If a small group of coun- 
tries do merge their currencies 
- probably later than the pre- 
sent 1999 deadline - they would 
inevitably form a kind of eco- 
nomic and political Premier 
League. What other issues 
would be a candidate for the 
hard core? Foreign or defence 
policy? The French guard their 
foreign affairs veto as jeaiously 
as the British. A European 
defence policy without Britain, 
which has the best armed 
forces, would be fatuous. 

Some degree of variable 
geometry will inevitably occur in 
a 27-member ELI. But. single 
currency apart, its importance 
may be exaggerated- The real 
problem wilJ be to deride which 
areas of EU policy remain com- 
pulsoty for ail; and how to 
organise institutionscapabie of 
serving such an extraordinary 
collection of countries. 

What should be the irre- 
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Too much 
of a good thing 

When Professor Stephen Haseleu bead 
of the Common Sense Club, held a din- 
ner in a private room at London’s 
L’Etoile restaurant 10 days ago to cel- 
ebrate the republican cause, be certainty 
did not expect two startling repercus- 
sions. The first was that a team of pho- 
tographers from the Sunday Tunes and 

the burst in, nnannounced, and 

the dinner became the focus of debate 
in those papers. 

The second was that he— and his mne 

guests — were asked by the producers of 
Granada’s World in Action to repeat, at 
Granada’s cost, the entire evening so 
that the event could be caught on cam- 
era for Granada’s forthcoming series on 
the growing republican cause. Tomor- 
row night the guests (who include the 
PR earn Brian Basham; Denis Mac- 
Shane. Labour MP for Rotherham; the 
rural biographer Anthony Holden: and 
Peter Wi% editor of thelndependent an 
Sunday) have been invited to regroup at 
L'EtoBe and endure a meal with wines 
ranging from £15 to £50 a bottle. 

What hardship! They will have to 
choose from a menu that Includes such 
delicacies as foie gras, ravioh with 
escargots and wild mushrooms, sweet- 
breads, and creme bruise k Forange. 
Tbevwil! have to linger over coffee ana 
port They may even have to savour a 
cigar or two as World w^rim«bnstl« 
around, insisting that the j»nt of the 
original evening be retained. 

Strangely, bantevec, not all the 
find such a prospect enchanting. 
won’t be going," MacSbane tells me 
firmly. “I have another 
which -I can’t break, but personally I 
think we shouldn't turn onrseKes 
a media circus One dinner is enough^ 

BBC tons parties 

I have bad news far AM* 


tightened at the BBC's Westminster 
offices in Millbank, to prevent you 
entering the newsroom. 

The extreme measures have been 
implemented fol- 
lowing a complaint 
tty Lord Cods, the 
ex-Labour chief 
whip and now vice- 
chairman of the 
BBC governors, in 
the Lords. He did 
not name names but 
said that “the 
increasingly desper- 
ate tactics of die par- 
ties to intimidate news editors into favour- 
ing their political cause" had led him- to 
believe no other course was open to him. 



Interestingly, he did not accuse one 
party more than any other and, sadly, he 
did not enlighten us as to what those 
“desperate tactics” might be. 

Personally, I feel very sorry for Mr 
Campbell and co. They are only doing 
their jobs. And I have the sneaking sus- 
picion that Lord Cocks, dear man, might 
not feel so strongly on this matter if he 
had not once been a political manipula- 
tor himself. “When I was chief whip," he 
tells me. “I would occasionally sit col- 
leagues down with instructions to make 
repealed telephone calls to telephone poll 
numbers in order to distort the results." 

I am shocked! But Lord Cocks 
assures me that he knows AJ as Lair 
Campbell would never do a thing like 
that! ‘This," he says, “was old Labour.” 
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Bonkbusters minus 
the bonks 

Insiders at the BBC tel) me that one 
Basil Comely presenter of the Booicmark 
programme about JiDy Cooper that 
appeared at the weekend, may never 
recover from the stress of the past few 
weeks. It seems that his programme - 
JUfy Cooper the bonkbuster years - has 
caused more rehashing than any other. 
The reason? Fm told that BBC execu- 
tives felt his programme contained too 
much sex and not enough literature. 

Such was their angst that last week 
that poor Comely was even asked to 
“darken" a bare nipple in one scene 
(apparently it was too sensuous when 
pale). The Beeb executives would do well 
to note what Jon Bate, my English tutor 
at Cambridge and now the King .Alfred 
Professor of Literature, said in my 
first term. *AD great K Lera tore, " be said, 
grinning, “is mainly aboot sex." 

Tate of the art speech 

Publishers throughout London are 
wiping their brows with relief after a 
very nasty near miss. Before last 
Wednesday several had been highly 
tempted to buy - for an extortionate 
£15.000 - ihe text of Nick Serota’s 
speech to the National Gallery. (They 
assumed, given that Serota is president 
of the Tate, it was going to include 
intriguing details about the new Tate 
gallery being built on the South Bank). 
There was one considerable drawback, 
however - the purchaser was not 
allowed to read the speech before it 
was delivered. 

Thank heavens this put everybotty off! 
On Wednesday, Serota duly delivered 
his great speech. Suffice it to say that its 
subject - gallery curatorship - sent a 
handful in the audience into a gentle 
slumber. Even Serota’s own publicists. 
Thames and Hudson, now admit that 
the text will not sell for £15,000 any 
more. Tt wasn’t, "admitted a spokesper- 
son eventually, “what you could call a 
laugh a minute," 

Eagle Eye 


durible minimum of the EU as 
it spreads like a weed over 
most of Europe? How should it 
be organised? 

The bedrock must remain 
the single market, enforced as 
now by European law and iasii- 
tu lions. Here the old Monnet 
model is still vital. The effort by 
the eastern apsirants to achieve 
economic integration with west- 
ern Europe (with the help of 

The main 
problem is the 
most mundane: 
how to adapt its 
institutions to 
cope with 27 
member nations 


regional aid from Brussels) will 
force them to adjust politically 
to the western European polit- 
ical pattern. They will be pushed 
(as Spain and Portugal have 
been: less so Greece) to act and 
think like western countries - 
open, pluralist, liberal and bick- 
ering endlessly. There can be no 
variable geometry' here. 

Some argue that the devel- 
opment of EU foreign and secu- 
rity policy is now more impor- 
tant than the single market: 
that peace, rather than pros- 
perity’. will become the core 
business of the community. This 
is pitched too high; but the 
relationship with Nato on the 


one hand, and Russia on the 
other, will absorb more and 
more EU energy' and haggling 
time in the years ahead. Here 
Britain and France are proba- 
bly right; the old European reli- 
gion of supra-national author- 
ity, majority voting and strong, 
centra] institulions'eannot apply 
to foreign and security policy* in 
the foreseeable future. The test 
will be to find some other way 
to produce a European foreign 
policy that is capable of sus- 
tained action, as well as words. 

The overwhelming problem 
is the most mundane: how to 
adapt the EU s institutions to 
cope with 27 member nations ? 
How to make them more intel- 
ligible -and more responsive - 
to up to 600 million EU citi- 
zens? Here variable geometry 
is entirely beside the point. 
You cannot have a Commission 
or Parliament reformed for a 
hand core few but not the many. 

This is also the area fraught 
with the most difficulties for the 
British government. Majority 
voting by governments in the 
Council of Ministers is already 
the rule, rather than the excep- 
tion. 1b avoid deadlock, will 
Britain be ready to accept an 
extension into new areas such as 
research, the environment and 
(more controversially) indirect 
taxation? The WhitePaper says 
ncr. the Labour Party says maybe. 
A Commission with 3(5 or more 
members - at least one from 
each slate - would be an 
unwieldy abomination. Can 
member slates accept a sensible 
alternative; a president approved 
by the member states, and rati- 
fied bv Euro MPs, who chooses 


his own team, according to 
ability and regional balance? 

Here is the central conun- 
drum. Any movement towards 
democratic accountability - a 
directly elected commission 
president, more powers for 
Strasbourg, a more open and 
accountable Council of Minis- 
ters - would all tend to weaken 
the powers of member states. 
But some reforms along these 
lines are the essential price of 
coherence, even survival, for a 
much larger EU. 

The IGC will linker rather 
than address these issues whole- 
heartedly. The prospect for 
deadlock is depressingly high. 
Nonetheless, the terms of 
debate at the IGC can set the 
tone and pattern for much of 
what follows: a 10-year morass 
of intertwined negotiations cov- 
ering EU enlargement. Nato 
enlargement, the EU budget, 
the place of other Moscow- 
approved bodies such as the 
Organisation for Security and 
Co-operation in Europe 
(OSCE). The meeting in Turin 
is the stan of a marathon 
process that will decide how suc- 
cessfuliy Europeans live 
together in the next millennium. 

And what will emerge? At 
worst, a weakened, lowest com- 
mon denominator structure, a 
European league of nations 
doomed to collapse like a pack 
of cards at the first real chal- 
lenge. At best, something 
chronically unsatisfactory and 
little loved, but capable of 
exhibiting a minimum degree 
of common purpose to secure 
the Continent's peace and 
prosperity. 
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Life and death: 
the line gets finer 


N ightmares do not come much worse 
than this: lying in a hospital bed. you 
hear relatives agonising over whether to 
lei you die: vou try to cry oul but you can- 
not speak or move. Yet over the past few 
weeks evidence has emerged that raises 
the possibility that the nightmare, for 
some, is already a reality. 

Despite years spent apparently oblivi- 
ous to the world, several brain-damaged 
patients have managed to start commu- 
nicating. A former businessman is 
responding to hospital staff after seven 
years diagnosed in the same “Persistent 
Vegetative Slate" (PVS) as the Hillsbor- 
ough victim Tony Bland. Meanwhile, the 
musician Geoffrey Wildsmilh has man- 
aged to tap out a message for police with 
his little finger, two years after attackers 
put him in a coma. The British Medical 
Association was right to announce this 
weekend that it would be reviewing its 
guidelines on PVS, as these latest cases 
reveal them to be woefully inadequate. 

Tony Bland was diagnosed as PVS: 
awake” but unaware of himself or of the 
world around him. In the words of Lord 
Justice Hoffman. “The stark reality is that 
.Anthony Bland is not living a life at all." 
Facing up to the difficult fact (hat med- 
ical science allows us to keep people alive 
after meaningful life is gone, the courts 
agreed to allow artificial feeding to be 
stopped and permit Tony Bland to die. 
Doctors can now ask the courts to do the 


same for any patient suffering PVS for 
more than a year. 

The principle that people should be 
allowed to die in such cases remains 
unquestioned, fn practice, however, it is 
hard to be sure of anything about the 
human brain. Doctors already distin- 
guish between PVS and “locke'd-in syn- 
drome". Unlike the PVS patients, those 
with locked-in syndrome are conscious of 
the world around them, but they are 
unable to register their consciousness by 
communicating with anyone else. As yet 
there is no physiological test to separate 
the two conditions. Work with specialists 
may enable them to respond through eye 
movements and codes, but they are eas- 
ily misdiagnosed. 

' Research at the Royal Hospital for Neu- 
rodisability in Putney suggests that PVS 
patients may have a greater chance of 
recovery than previously thought. Be 
under no illusion, "recovery" from severe 
brain damage can mean no more than 
responding to simple sounds. But so long 
as people have the chance to regain con- 
sciousness and participate in decisions 
about their lives, the state cannot allow 
them to die. While we know so little about 
the brain, and while we have so much 
scope for making mistakes, we must pro- 
ceed with caution and humility. The brain 
dead should not be condemned by law to 
life, but while there is any doubt about 
their condition, they must be kept alive. 


Keep China in check 


T he United States must stand firm in the 
face of China's growing belligerence 
towards Taiwan. More military exercises 
are to be held close to Taiwan this week, 
ahead of next weekend's presidential elec- 
tions. Yesterday Li Peng, the Chinese pre- 
mier, warned Washington not to send its 
navy into the Taiwan Straits. Ironically, far 
from forcing the US to withdraw, the Chi- 
nese intimidation of Taiwan only under- 
scores how vital the US is to maintaining 
a peaceful balance of power in the region. 

South-east Asia's economic growth is 
also giving rise (o an arms race in which 
economically successful but often author- 
itarian regimes are competing for power 
and status. China, which will soon be eco- 
nomically and militarily the dominant 
force in the region, is perhaps the most 
alarming example of that trend. The 
region does not have institutions equiva- 
lent to Nato or the European Union to 
underpin regional security. Instead, it 


relies upon a criss-crossing set of bilateral 
treaties. France and Britain play minor 
roles. It is the United Slates thai pulls all 
the threads together. 

In that role, it is vital the US should not 
escalate the tension. Indeed, its inter- 
vention, by sending the aircraft carrier 
USS Nimitz to the area may have already 
achieved thaL by deflecting China s anger. 
U Peng yesterday directed his warnings 
at the US, while adopting a more concil- 
iatory tone towards Taiwan itself. 

Washington must not allow China to 
intimidate Taiwan at will, for that would 
signal to the other states in the region that 
they too might become vulnerable to Chi- 
nese aggression and may not be able to 
count on the support "of the United 
Slates. The best way to do that is to calmly 
and openly tell the Chinese leadership 
when and where the Nimitz will sail and 
to make clear it will pass through the 
international waters of the straits. 


Sri Lanka: a small wonder 


S ri Lanka yesterday struck a blow for all 
small nations by proving the size is not 
an obstacle when a country- sets out to be 
world class in a highly competitive field. 
It was not just that Sri Lanka managed to 
win the cricket World Cup, beating Aus- 
tralia by a handsome margin, it was the 
confident stroke-playing style in which 
they did it that was so uplifting. 

Sri Lanka has had a long uphill strug- 
gle. When the first World Cup was played 
in 1975. Sri Lanka were minnows. They 
only had full Test status conferred upon 
them in 1981. Prior to the start of the tour- 
nament, a massive bomb in Colombo led 
Australia and the West Todies to withdraw 
from their games in Sri Lanka. 

So what is Sri Lanka's secret, that it can 
take on any side in the world at one-day 
cricket and expect to come out on top? 

It does not have a special cricket acad- 
emy of the Australian kind, which the 
English are about to emulate. Judging by 


the ample girths of players such as 
Aravinda de Silva, intensive training a la 
Graham Gooch doesn't play much of a 
role. The administrators of the game are 
not geniuses: the internal bickering in Sri 
Lankan cricket makes Yorkshire's 
internecine wars seem tame. 

There seem to be three lessons from Sri 
Lanka's success. The first is that the Sri 
Lankan's have always thought big about 
their crickeL They wanted Ian Botham as 
their coach and when they couldn't get him 
they appointed an international class 
coach in the shape of the Australian 
Dave Wbatmore. The second is that they 
play with confidence and passion, instilled 
in them by inspiring leaders like their cap- 
tain, Aijuna Ranatunga. And the third and 
final ingredient is the sheer style and 
power of their batting. They suffer none 
of England's inhibitions, they do not hold 
back, they go for it Their win was great 
for cricket and for underdogs everywhere. 



■LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Europe must pull together against the Pacific Tigers 


Sin Your leading article on the 
Government's White Paper on 
European Union ("A Europe we 
might warm to''. 13 March) misses 
the point. The true purpose of 
European integration today - 
whatever motivations lay behind 
its development in previous 
decades - has to be to enhance 
the competitive positioning of 
European businesses and mar- 
kets. Seen in the context of the 
very real threats emerging, sector 
by sector, from virtually every part 
of the globe, all this nit-picking 
over institutional reform is 
absurd: so much fiddling while the 
Treaty of Rome bums. 

Imagine the world in 20 years’ 
time. Consider the likely vitality 
of the Chinese economy, the hi- 
tech innovations that will still be 
pouring from the Ear Eastern 
Tigers, the range of investment 
options that wfli be globally' avail- 
able to Japanese and American 
capital, the ambitions for inter- 
national success in the parvenu 
economies of Brazil and 
Argentina. Then ask whether we 
will really look back affectionately 
on the years when we decided it 
was belter, after alL not to accel- 
erate the integration of our Euro- 
pean markets and institutions. 


The forthcoming Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Conference has to be 
an opportunity' to provide real 
leadership to public opinion 
about why a more deeply inte- 
grated Europe sharing a 'strong 
sense of collective destiny in the 
modem world is essential to our 
prospects for growth and jobs. To 
argue for “A Europe gov erned by 
variable geometry" which would 
allegedly “fit bciter a world in 
which power is diffused, roles 
overlap and responsibilities are 
shared" is to argue for a cop-ouL 
A Europe which suits all our 
national neuroses, which sends us 
down into the small print rather 
than out into the big picture and 
which elevates all the destructive 
solipsisms of “national sover- 
eignty” is a Europe which will 
keep bureaucrats busy but, in the 
long run. no one else. Sooner or 
later, the cruel reality of global- 
isation will force Europe to 
embrace tighter integration, 
sharper economies of scale and 
faster decision-making: if it 
doesn't it will make us pay a ter- 
rible economic and social price. 

James Murphy 
Associate Director 
The Henley Centre 
London EC4 


Sin Robin Teverson MEP (Let- 
ters, S March) suggests that there 
is an easy way to deal with quota- 
hoppers now, simply by requiring 
them to land 50 per cent of then- 
catch in the UK in addition to 
requiring them to comply with 
the visiting condition of their 
fishing licences. Would that, it 
were that simple. 

A requirement of this kind 
aimed specifically at quota-hop- 
pers would be discriminatory 
and, i am advised, would run 
counter to previous rulings of the 
European Court of Justice. How- 
ever, the current situation in 
which foreign-own ed. foreign- 
skippered vessels land fish cov- 
ered by L1C quota abroad cannot 
be allowed to continue. That is 
why I am determined that in the 


Sir. The .White Paper on the IGC 
says mast of the Government's 
aims do not depend on treaty 
change, but the development of 
better policies, such as those on 
agriculture. 

How is it posable to achieve a 
belter agricultural policy when the 
objectives on which it is based are 
40 years oat of date and when there 
is no provision for the European 
Parliament to influence either the 
farm budget or the policies it is 
spent cm? If anything needs treaty 
change, agriculture does. 

Terry Wynn. MEP 
(Merseyside E and Wigan, Lab) 
Strasbourg 

Sin The European Commission 
is planning to make available 
17m ecu to enable member coun- 


Inter-Goveramental Conference 'tries to inform their electorates 
the UK will seek changes to help about the single currency. The 


to ensure that economic benefits 
from each member stale's allo- 
cated fish quota share accrue to 
their own fishing communities, 
not those of other member 
states. 

Tony Baldry.MP 
Minister of State 
Ministry of Agriculture 
Fisheries and Food 
London SW1 


European Commission in Lon- 
don will not be able to use any 
funds allocated to the UK for this 
purpose, because it is felt this 
would be counterproductive. 
Now the Government is moving 
towards holding a referendum, 
whilst denying us the opportunity 
of understanding the issues. 

Sir Harold Atcherlev 
Long Melford. Suffolk. 


Blacks kept out 
of the top jobs 

Sir: British democracy cannot 
seriously address the black com- 
munity's high unemployment, 
poor housing, and low academic 
achievement (report. 15 March), 
until it is representative of soci- 
ety. There are only six black MFs 
out of a total of 651. no black 
High Court judges, and only two 
black civil servants out of 805 in 
the highest Civil Service grades. 

Lee Jasper 
Acting Director 
1990 Trust 
Simon Woolley 
Ethnic Minorities Co-ordinator 
Charter 88 
London EC1 


The pass has already been sold at Auschwitz 


Sir: Reports (“This is the man 
who planned to open a super- 
market at Auschwitz”, 13 
March) on the development of 
a supermarket in factory build- 
ings opposite the main entrance 
to the site of the concentra- 
tion/deatfa camp at Auschwitz 
have understandably raised con- 
cerns for those who do not know 
the landscapes of the camp and 
its environs. 

This development would be 
offensive if the whole of the SS 
complex of camps had been pre- 
served at liberation in 1945. From 
the very outseL however, the 
landscape has been altered. At 
Birkenau (the death camp for the 
extermination of Jews and gyp- 


sies) many of the wooden bar- 
racks were shipped off to provide 
temporary housing for Warsaw’s 
homeless. At the Auschwitz main 
camp the SS housing was occu- 
pied by the local Polish popula- 
tion. the prisoner reception build- 
ing became the museum visitor 
reception area with refreshment 
facilities, bookstall, cinema and a 
hotel. 

All of this was done without 
explanation to the visitor so it is 
no wonder inappropriate behav- 
iour sometimes occurs: visitors 
are not guided to understand 
when they cross the divide 
between the secular world and 
this more sacred space. 

Since the fall of Communism 


this bas been exacerbated by 
entrepreneurial ventiires: hot 
dogs and ice cream can be pur- 
chased by the main entrance. 
Booksellers now almost crowd up 
to the Arbeit macht frei gate. 

So what’s new about this 
supermarket? The pass has 
already been sold. The tragedy is 
that the whole thing is being 
played out as a slanging match 
between Jews and Poles, which 
will perpetuate Auschwitz as a 
site of contestation rather than 
reconciliation. 

Andrew Charlesworth- 
Reader in Human Geography 
Cheltenham and Gloucester 
College of Higher Education 
Cheltenham 
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Overeating is not a disease 


A credit card to end all extravagance 


a; 


re you completely happy with 
cyotir present credit card? 

Or are you. as we suspect, increas- 
ingly suspicious of what it's costing 
you? 

Do you find yourself increasingly 
going into shops where there is a 
sign up saying “We are sorry but we 
no longer accept credit cards 
because we can't afford to"? 

.And having to pay by cash, of 
which you never have enough? 

Or having to pay by eheque. which 
always exposes you to that intolera- 
ble moment when, halfway through 
writing out the name of the shop on 
the cheque, the assistant says. “Don't 
worry - we’ve got a stamp for the 
name"? 

Have vou sometimes dreamt of a 
card which would do everything for 
you ? 

Worry no longer! 

Dream do more! 

That moment has come! That 
card is here! 

It's called the Indvcard. 

Here are some of the things the 
Indycard can do. 

U can scrape the ice and snow off 
car windscreens on frosty mornings! 

It can force its way into most ordi- 
nary household locks! 

it can remove excess tomato 
sauce, mustard and unwanted pickle 



MILES KINGTON 


from the interior of most regular 
hamburgers. 

It can smooth off the edges of 
most kinds of putty. Polyfilla, etc, 
before they dry. 

But. you may well say, my ordinary 
credit card can already do this. 

Ah, we will say, but you don't DO 
any of those things with your ordi- 
nary credit card, do you? You don’t 
actually use your Access Card or 
Visa Card or National Gallery Art- 
MasterCard to scrape egg off your 
waistcoat with or make patterns on 
puddings with because you fear that 
contact with ice, snow and tomato 
gunge may well affect its electronic 
workings. 

The Indycard can never be affected 
like that because it has no electronic 
workings! 

The Indycard can NEVER be used 
to withdraw money from any bank, 
building society or bureau dc change. 


It’s the world's first credit card 
that can never make you overdrawn. 
Never involve you in unnecessary 
spending. Never tempt you to make 
an impulse buy. 

Because ail it is is a piece of rec- 
tangular plastic with rounded cor- 
ners, and nothing else! 

No microchip. 

No hologram. 

Just a small piece of hi-tech, up- 
to tbe-art, state-of-the-minme, back- 
of-the-moon, plastic which has been 
engineered in our own laboratories 
to a state of durability and toughness 
that ordinary' credit cards can't 
reach. 

The Indvcard has the toughness of 
a Stone Age flint, the flexibility of 
the Scott report and the lightness of 
an unused paper tissue. 

It can open things, turn things, 
scrape things and be used in the last 
resort as a fighting weapon, a small 
deadly plastic dagger which, gripped 
between forefinger and index finger, 
can inflict untold damage on the 
man behind you in the queue at the 
bank cash machine who is staring 
over your shoulder trying to make 
out what your PIN number is. 

Except that with an Indycard, 
you'll never be queuing at a cash 
machine again! 

That's the beaulv of iL. 


The only disadvantage of this is 
that you can't use it to buy things 
with. 

But maybe this is an advantage. 
Think of all the things wc buy that 
we wish afterwards we hadn't got! 

Think of all the money we get 
through on an evening out just by 
flashing our plastic card! Think of all 
the impulse purchases which turn 
into impulse regrets! 

This will never happen with your 
Indycard. No more overspending, no 
more extravagance, no more unhap- 
piness. 

The only unhappy person will he 
the thief who nicks’ it or the close 
relative who tries to use it in your 
absence. 

It is the first credit card in the his- 
tory of the world that is absolutely 
burglar-proof. And that's because 
it's the first credit card in the history 
of the world which is also credit- 
proof. 

It has 101 domestic uses. 

And no financial use at all. 

So. next time you're caught at 
midnight with aflat lyre, and you're 
trying to get the hub cap off with an 
ordinary' credit card, remember - we 
warned j-ou! . 

For details of the Indycard, send a 
blank cheque to this column. 


Sin A characteristic of late 20tb 
century Britain is the attempt to 
shrug off personal responsibility 
for any problem by labelling ft a 
disease or syndrome. Professor 
James (report, 13 March) has 
jumped on the bandwagon by 
blaming obesity on "chemistry”. 

There is a small nucleus of 
unfortunate patients with patho- 
logical obesity, and they deserve 
our sympathy and help. But 54 per 
cent of men and 45 per cent of 


women in the UK are overweight 
-are they aQ sick? This “egdenne” 
has developed with affluence. 
Ordinary people call ft “overindul- 
gence’’, the unkind call ft “greed” 
- but a disease it is not Let us 
channel our precious resources 
into looking after those who are ill 
rather than those who overeat 
Hugh' J Thomson 
Consultant Surgeon 
Heartlands Hospital 
Birmingham 


Tory case for PR 

Sin You report (14 March) the 
Conservative Party chairman say- 
ing: “Even in 1983 and 1987. when 
we won landslide victories, a good 
58 per cent of those who voted 
supported other parties. So we do 
not need to win everyone - or even 
most people - in order to win.” 
Thank you. Dr Mawhinoey, for 
expressing so cogently the case for 
proportional representation. 

C W Gillam 
Eastbourne. East Sussex 


My stolen railway 
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feel happy at seeing ^tagecoac 
on the side of a train which us 


Sir: Why do people hate the for- 1 
mer nationalised industries 
(report, 13 March)? Ifeel that they 
have been stolen from me. I do not 
ict- 
used 

to be mine. Recently someone 
tried to sell me Rail track on Water- 
loo station. I felt as if I had met a 
fence trying to sell me my own 
goods after burgling my house. 

EG Matthews: 
Wimborne, Dorset 


Dunblane: 
club leaders 
must be vetted 

Sir: As a youth dub and Sunday 
school leader in a local church, 
andafatber of threeyoung chil- 
dren, 1 joined in the utter disbe- 
lief after the tragic events in 
Dunblane. ! can only pray and 
hope that God will give comfort 
-to those who bavebeen left with 
such-grief, o . 

I have been able to lead and 
teach, children in the five -to 15 
agegroup with very little vetting 
or diecks on anything 1 may 
have done in the past- 1 fee 1 1 am 
competent and doing agood job, 
but who am I to say? 

It is imperative that a national 
system of vetting be Inaugurated 
for anyone wishing to work with 
children of any age. Such people 
should be prepared to undergo 
police and local authority checks. 
No one should be allowed to run 
a club on his own, as Hamilton 
apparently was. 

DWL\mmrd 

Sheffield 

Sin Nearly twenty years ago I 
wrote a book about firearms, 
which has gone through several 
reprints, and as the father of five 
I regret it,' praying that it hasn't 
fuelled the dreams of maniacs. 
The horror of Dunblane once 
again makes it clear that the 
licensing of pistols to individuals 
sanctions the! carrying of con- 
cealed weapons: without justifi- 
cation, since pistols can only 
legally be fired at a dub, which 
should be made responsible for 
holding them securely. 

There is no justification for the 
manufacture arid marketing of 
civilian magnum pistols. No right- 
minded target-shooter needs the 
man in the position next to him 
causing ear-splitting explosions 
which he can feel through the 
soles of his feet, simply to mark 
a target a few yards away. Grant- 
ing licences for such weapons is 
on a par with allowing racing cam 
on the road. 

N du Quesne Bird 
Bath 

Sin Those who call for changes 
to the gun Laws in the wake of the 
horror at DimWane should know 
that the same questions were 
considered at great length after 
Hungerford. David Sawers (Let- 
ters, 15 March) is naive to assume 
that a law banning the removal of 
guns from dubs would have 
made any difference to Thomas 
Hamilton. Hamilton was break- 
ing ibe law the moment he 
loaded his mins and left his home. 
As for liability. Ryan and Hamil- 
ton both killed themselves after 
committing their atrocities. 
Should others pay for the act of 
a madman? 

Unfortunately the means open 
to someone determined to kill 
indiscriminately are legion.What 
about the many hundreds of 
thousands of illegal guns and 
knives that are already in circu- 
lation? You cannot legislate 
against the decision of an indi- 
vidual, to commit an atrocity. 
There is no panacea. Let us await 
the outcome, of Lord Cullen's 
inquiry. 

Phoip Nowak 

Sayers Common, West Sussex 


Sir: Please do not blame young . architects have been t hro wn on 
architects for failing to design the dole -queue or are barely 


homes (“All style and no con- 
science”. 11 March). As is stated 
in the article "architects' interests 
are dictated by the nature of the 
commissions available to them”. 

A few may be employed to cre- 
ate museums etc, but too many 


scraping a living from designing 
minor house alterations for the 
few people who-.tan afford them. 
- Instead.yau should blame a 
society that has allowed itself to 
be duped into believing dial 
money-making is more important 


than compassion, that individ ual 
wealth is their right without any 
responsibility for the -welfare of 
the - community. Until society 

recovers its sense of co mmuni ty 
'there is no space for the raring 
and creativeardhitecL • 

. Jean SHumphrey : Gaskin 
. Wembley. Middlesex 
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Caring architects need inspiration of a caring society ^ 







Making some sense of our world 

National Science Week isn’t just some celebration fit for anoraks - it’s for everyone, savs Tom Wilkie 

__ _ . # % * t.’ 



D r Watson , was once deeply 
shocked to discover that Sherlock 
Holmes did not know that the earth 
went round the sun. Nor did he care. 

A master of ^temporary forensic 
chemistry, Holmes told Watson that 
astronomy was simply not useful 
JdKwietfee /or/hkh. That dismissive 
judgement by Britain's greatest fic- 
tional detective comes into the hard 
focus of reality this week now that 
Britain’s third national festival of sci- 


^ I . cai ? 1 , ot programme the video 
recorder. I knew the theory of election 
transport in semiconductors, but it 
doeao t help me with the intricacies of 
wordprocessing on Microsoft Word - 
even though my computer depends on 
semiconductors for its operation. 

Functional literacy in technical soci- 
ety (toes pot depend on a knowledge 
of scientific facts. Nor does living in 
the modem world depend on what 
might be called a scientific attitude of 


In fact, the most important ques- 
tions about the safety of aeroplanes 
are social, not scientific The laws of 
aerwtynamics apply equally to aircraft 
belonging to Lufthansa or to AeroQot. 
Yet Lufthansa’s planes have not fallen 
from the .sky with the disconcerting 


. Rom trips to behind ,he 


; showcases at the Natural History 
Museum in London to late night 
table-top demonstrations of science it 
the Insomnia Cafe in Glasgow, more 
than -5,000 events are being held 
around the country. 

And yet. there are questions. One 
of the most basic is why should any- 
one who is not intending to become a 
scientist actually get interested? 

In his lectures on the two cultures, 
CP Snow set the second law of ther- 
modynamics as his criterion for sd- 
' . s-. fh entific literacy. But it is rather difficult 
to see how knowing that the entropy 
"‘"-s of the universe increases (which is one 


oratory, the scientist's disciplined 
curiosity is a positive hindrance to the 
smooth running of our lives. 

Fbr example, none of the distin- 
guished academic scientists who from 
tune to time take the train from 
Oxford to London would expect to 
have the right first to tap the wheels 
of the train to verity their integritv. 
Bven in matters of life and death, we 
subcontract our fate to others. 

It is probably not possible even in 
principle for any one individual to 
understand all the science and tech- 
nology that go in to making a transat- 
lantic plane flight possible and safe. To 


frequency of those belonging to the 
former Soviet Union's airline. The 
outcome is different although the sci- 
ence is the same; what differed was the 
social institutions to ensure engineer- 
ing quality and the “safety culture” of 

Science tells us 
that our world is 
not all arbitrary 
and chaotic 


the German rivfl aviation industry and 
that of the Soviet Union. 

When a train crashes on the west 
coast mainline near Stafford, we do 
not worry that the laws of physics 
might have broken down. Instead, our 


fnrmjiJ irion 15 °H e ?° 80 wou ^ require enough metal- response is social, we worry that pri 

helns to the alloys used in vatisation might be weakening safety 


around them in the 21st century 
because that will be u world totally 
dominated by the products o? science. 

And yet Last week, representatives 
of the Save British Science Society 
pointed out that British industry’ 
clearly does not want science nr sci- 
entists. For UK companies’ investment 
in sdence to match that of our more 
successful competitors, they would 
need to recruit at least 70,000 more 
scientists and engineers. If SET '% 
enthuses children so much that they 
decide to make a career in science, 
they will soon find themselves jobless. 

That said, there are good reasons 
why people should lake an intelligent 
interest in science. One is to make sure 
that we are in control of what science 
docs. There can hardly be anyone who 
has not directly or indirectly been 
affected by the discovery in the late 
Thirties of atomic fission. This seem- 
ingly obscure branch of applied quan- 
tum mechanics led both to the atomic 
and the hydrogen bombs that have 
dominated post-war politics and cast 
long shadows of fear over our lives. 

As the century draws to its end, there 
is another scientific development that 
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helps with defrosting the fridge. Per- 
sonally, having been trained as a 
physicist, I was once able to solve 
James Clerk Maxwell's equations for 
the propagation of electromagnetic 
waves - which is how radio and tele- 
vision are transmitted to my home - 


modern airframes, a knowledge of 
modern jet engines, the electronics of 
the control and navigation equipment 
and of the software involved in the air 
traffic control system which guides 
aeroplanes. No one individual could 
possibly comprehend all that. 


standards and we seek to examine the 
procedures in place at Rail track. 

What, then, is science, and national 
science week, for? The conventional 
answer is a utilitarian one. Only those 
who understand science, it is argued, 
will be able to cope with the world 


i- promises to touch our lives more nearly 
y and more intimately: the startling 
e advances in molecular genetics. These 
developments have already given rise 
il to genetically engineered food on our 
j supermarket shelves: human beings 
e undergoing gene therapy to correct 
L inborn defects, not to mention moral 
i disquiet over the “cloning” of sheep. 


Properly understood, these devel- 
opments bring, in the worlds of the 
late, great medical researcher Sir 
Peter Me daw ar. “the Hope of 
Progress”. But scientific knowledge, 
like the sword of justice, has a double 
edge: it can be used for ill as well as 
for good. We need to understand not 
so much the scientific details of, say, 
sheep cloning, but the broader ques- 
tion of how scientific discoveries come 
into our lives and how from among the 
options for the future we can choose 
the ones we feel will be beneficial. 

Perhaps the best reason for non- 
specialists u i try to understand science 
is a cultural one without any pragmatic 
value. It is simply that science provides 
a profoundly satisfying way of looking 
at and malting sense of the world in 
which we live? It telis us that wc can 
make some sense of the world, that it 
is not all arbitrary and chaotic. The 
astonishing thing is not that we know 
so little but that we can make so much 
sense of the universe. 

For example, there has been life on 
earth for about 3.5 billion years. 
Throughout all that time, its growth 
and its development has been directed 
by the double helix molecule of DNA 
and by its close chemical relative 
RN A. ‘.Amid all the diversity of life on 
earth past and present, we are the first 
creature s in existence to be aware of 
the existence, structure and function 
of this thin filament of life. 

This week. Lhat is indeed something 
to celebrate. 


TS)u can’t kill bookworms 

The crash of the Net Book Agreement was not, as predicted, a catastrophe for British literature 


POLLY TOYNBEE 


T he London International Bookfair 
today displays stalls from a thoo- 
f~j sand companies at Olympia. Some 
19,000 toilers in the groves of literature 
gather in a great crescendo of caba^ • 
caucuses and cartels to trade in rights 
between agents awl publishers, whole- 
salers, retailers and distributors. “ 

Bui something is imssing. ‘Where 
are the weeping, the waifirog and the 
gnashing of literary teeth? Where is- 
tbc blood of authors washing down the 
aisles? Where the whitened bones of 
small local booksellers? _ 

When the Net Book Agreement 
came crashing down last September, 
the prophets of doom in the .'book' 
trade told us that this was the end of 
literate civilisation as we know it The 
NBA was the 95-year-oM price-firing 
system which kept book prices artifi- 
cially high, in the belief that .only by 
making popular books too expensive 
could you pay for the publication of 
unpopular works. 

Supporters of the NBA forecast that 
first novels were doomed, publishers' 
lists would be cut back savagely, 
authors would be shed, advances 
slashed, small booksellers wouldgo to 
the wall, big booksellers would stock 
nothing but Andy Macnab and 
Danielle Steele. But it didn’t happen. 

Meanwhile, abolitionists sard that 
destroying the NBA would herald -a 
new literary dawn, where all kinds of 
people who couldn’t afford books 
would suddenly find they could. More, 
books would be sold and read by more 
people through the big chains and 

v supermarkets, so a new boom in read- 

^ mg and bookselling would follow. 
That didn't happen either. 

Most publishers wanted to keep the 
old NBA- but some broke ranks. The 
i-fam burst when WH Smith led the 
way, and all the others tumbled in 
behind. • 

The battle over the NBA was a clas- 
sic war between free-market and 
protectionist ideas. But it presented 
serious problems for many on the 
right, forcing them to turn intellectual 
somersaults. By gut i n sti n ct they were 
all for free trade and letting the mar- 
ket rip. Andrew Neil, billed in the 
Daily Mail as “The Voice of Contro- 
versy' 1 , was typical of the raucous 
right "This conspiracy allowed I pub- 
lishers to make us pay more for books 
we wanted to read, while they sub- 
sidised, with our money, the publica- 
tion of books that gave them kudos 
among the chattering classes - Out 
which nobody, bar a few of the : iueiatx 
in Hampstead; wanted to read. 
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The London Internati ona l Bookfair at Olympia this week: no weeping here, no walling, no gnashing of teeth 


This was the philistine view - the 
know-nothing, oce-book-is-as-good- 
as-an other line from the sort of peo- 
ple the Tory snobs refer to as the 
“garagistes”. But the more erudite, 
effete and literary right (some of 
whom live in Hampstead) are, by 
instinct, cultural elitists themselves. 
They are also cultural doomstere, ' 
bewailing the ignorance of the masses, 
and, even worse, the lamentable lacu- 
nae in the intellectual apparatus of the 
modern so-called educated class. How 
they mourn the passing of the days 
when any educated man (yes, always 
man) could pick up Ovid or Catullus 
with the same ease as he might read 
Goethe in the original, or browse 
through the latest more recondite 
offering from the Oxford University 
Press. It is hard to square such concern 
with a free market in books that is 
expected to let low literature swamp 
everything else. 

When Lbe NBA spontaneously com- 
busted, there was panic as hundreds of 
books were discounted. The falling 
price of a Delia Smith was quoted on 
the books' market like the value of the 
Deutschmark. Small booksellers 
thought it would be their last pre- 
Chris unas rush. Where would it end? 

Oddly enough, neither the protec- 
tionists nor the free-marketeers were 
right. The book trade has proved to 
have rules of its own, impervious to the 


more brutal market forces - at least so 
far. Books, it seems, really are different. 

Book sales everywhere weot up by 
25 per cent, then want down. Now they 
are almost exactly at their previous 
level - and very few books are cur- 
rently discounted. The Booksellers’ 
Association reports no losses among 
its 3,300 bookshop membership. 
Somewhat sheepishly, it says: “We 
fought tooth and nail to keep the 

The falling price of a 
Delia Smith was 
quoted like the value 
of the Deutschmark 


NBA, but we've been surprised at the 
result. We’re not bellyaching any 
more.” The Society of Authors reports 
no drop in subscriptions - authors are 
not giving up. 

Leslie Henry, Research Director of 
Book Marketing Ltd, keeps all the 
industry statistics. “The net effect is 
zero," be says. “The market is stable, 
and hasn’t changed in 15 years. Prices 
rise, prices fall, but it barely affects 
sales. People buy the books they can 
read, and not much more nor less.” . 

Britain buys 400 million books a 


year and almost every adult buy's at 
least one. (Remember “book” means 
paper inside covers, including the 
A-Z of Birmingham). There is a huge 
wealth of variety - 700,000 books are 
currently in print. Last year there were 
95,000 new titles, many more than in 
America, with a population 40 limes 
the size. And the number of new titles 
rises every year, even though total 
sales are static. Why? “Stupidity.” 
says one market analyst. Others sug- 
gest it is because, for all its mega- 
takeovers and downsizing publishing 
remains a gentlemanly business whose 
practitioners’ interest in books often 
overrules market principles. 

The 100 bestsellers do not swamp 
everything else, but hold the same slice 
of the -market as ever - only one 
eighth. In spite of videos, computers 
and other new temptations, people are 
spending more - about 5 per cent - of 
their leisure income on books than 
before. Sixty per cent of books are 
“real” books - fiction, biography, his- 
tory or general interest: the rest are 
ones whose primary purpose is not lit- 
erary, but reference and “How To ...” 
In surveys, every year around 57 per 
cent of the population say they are cur- 
rently reading a book. We read as 
much as the French and Germans, 
from a wider selection and no less 
highbrow. The French are not all 
reading Derrida - they are more likely 


Woody’s unenchanted evening 


ten. * — — — 

don’s South Bank tonight. 

During a concert with the same 
band at the Olympia Theatrem Pans - 
ear her this month, Alien told the audi- 
ence: “You’ll have toderidetor your- 
selves which is worse, my French or 
ray clarinet "The packed bouse obvi- 
. .. nf hk ntt#»mnis at DOtH- 


Tue applause was aeamuus 
evening. It is tempting, to.say that toe 
applause came in “the wrong places 
but then there- were no right places. 

While Allen makes no bones about 
being an amateur musician, shouldn t 
he be embarrassed about practisug on 
our timeT He’s been doing it m New 
York every Monday night toryears m 


Michael’s Pub. but at least you can 
talk over it and get sloshed in a pub. 
Unless you are one of those people 
who go out of their way to be in the 
same room as a star, the evening was 
anything but enchanted. . 

" The rest of Allen's seven-piece band 
are professionals. They approach the 
traditional New Orleans style like 
professionals playing Vivaldi With 
respect for tradition. But by definition 
jare: is supposed to be different each 
time. Remember the Miles Davis 
axiom: “Don’t play what you know, 
plav wbat y da don’t know.” Put it this 
wav, the muse was not hovering oyer 


ANOTHER VIEW 


Mike Zwerin 


the Olympia Theatre that night. 

He looked so serious, seated legs 
crossed, habitual- hom-rim glasses, 
.attacking ancient arpeggios. Has 
Woody Allen lost his sense of 
humour? Is he aware of how hilarious 
it was for Lenny Weinrib to be doing 
a Sidney Bechet impression with a 
white band? His liquorice shriek fad] 
sounded more Idezmer than New 


Orleans - like the soundtrack of a 
Woody Allen movie about bow jazz 
came up the Dnieper to Moscow 
from Odessa. 

You wonder why he went lo so 
much trouble to make a spectacle of 
himself in Europe’s quality venues. He 
can’t need the money dr the gloiy. 
Maybe be just wants to play toe role 
of a musician on the road. It’s a clas- 
sic male fantasy. 

On the other hand. Alien under- 
stands the use of jazz to enhance 
mood better than most movie direc- 
tors. lo his recent film Mighty 
Aphrodite the use of Paul Desmond's 




Photograph: Edward Sykes 

to be reading Agatha Christie, as 
their market depends heavily on pop- 
ular British writers. 

The death of the British book, like 
the death of culture, civility, morality 
and education, has been exaggerated. 
"We are entering the post-book age,” 
wailed one cultural pessimist recently. 
Really? Jane Austen, Edith Wharton. 
WH Auden. Louisa M Alcott and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne have all had 
their work promoted recently by Hol- 
lywood. As for the threat from com- 
puters, even Bill Gales, the software 
wizard, wrote his bestselling 77ic Road 
Ahead as a book, not as a CD-Rora. 

Cultural panickers like moral pan- 
icked see nothing but barbarity dos- 
ing in on us. (A cultural panicker is 
one who thinks a mispronundation on 
Radio 4 means the vandals are at the 
gates of Broadcasting House.) Their 
tunnel vision fixes upon the loss of 
Latin and Greek, but forgets the rapid 
spread of higher education lo one in 
three of the population tone in eight 
in 1979). They ignore, or even despise, 
the surge in consumption of art: in any 
three months one in five adults goes 
to the theatre, one in five to an art 
gallery or museum, while attendance 
at concerts rises, as does radio listen- 
ing to classical music- Surviving, the hot 
breath of the market, the book, too. 
it seems, is robust, as indeed are most 
of our abiding values. 


song “Take 5" to him at (he artificial 
gloss of the wealthy Hamptons, on 
Long Island, might have made that 
fine jazz musician and great amateur 
humorist Desmond giggle. (After a 
woman left him for a WiiJI Street bro- 
ker, Desmond said lhat the world 
"ends nol with a whim but a banker”.) 

Thai said, whereas some jazz musi- 
cians have achieved a kind of perfect 
off-the-cuff humour, no humorist has 
yet achieved a perfect kind of off-the- 
cuff jazz. It seems doubtful that Alien 
ever will. Desmond the musician will 
remembered longer as a humorist 
than Woody .Allen will ever he as a 
jazz musician. 

The writer is the Jazz critic of (he ‘ Inter - 
national Herald Tribune'. 
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It’s much nicer 
over here 

Tory defector Emma Nicholson 
encourages Peter Temple-Morris, 
under attack from the right 


My dear Peter. 

You have my sympathies. 
Having the entire weighL of the 
Conservative Party- heavy squad 
breathing down your neck is a 
most tedious experience— I can 
vouch for that. 

First of all. you had to put up 
with that extraordinary editor- 
ial in the Telegraph, on your 
birthday, of all days. You were, 
claimed the editorial, “so far 
removed from the party con- 
sensus on Northern Ireland" 
that you were no longer fit to 
sit in the Conservative and 
Unionist interest. Your con- 
stituency would apparently be 
wise to be rid of you. 

Then at the weekend, the 
Telegraph made you sound like a 
convert to the Labour Party with 
a front-page piece about com- 
ments you are said to have made 
lo a Dublin newspaper. Someone 
is clearly gunning for you. 

I know” that experience well. 
I, too, was lambasted many 
times by the Telegraph, most 
cruelly, in particular, over my 
voice, which is a feature of ray 
hearing loss. 

Expect now, when you enter 
the tea rooms and bars of the 
House of Commons, for con- 
versations between MPs you 
once knew as colleagues and 
even tried to help to stop 
abruptly. The eyes that glare 
back in your direction will be 
cold and accusing. Be ready for 
the telephone calls to your local 
constituency party urging them 
lo “take you in hand”, and for 
the nasty- stories questioning 
your sanity and motive. You will 
hear yourself described as dis- 
loyal’ and self-seeking. Y’our 
views will be termed “off the 
wall”, “barmy”, and “eccen- 
tric". .And. perhaps worst of all 
you will have your personal 
and family life scrutinised by 
journalists desperate to link 
your name to some mindless 
sensationalism on false stories 
created and assiduously circu- 
lated by the Whip’s Office. 

Why? Because you have 
dared to speak up for what you 
believe in. You have lifted votu 
head above the mob rule which 
is the present Conservative Par- 
liamentary Party at play and 
shown that for you, matters of 
principle and intellectual 
cogency are more important 
than the desperate need lo be 
“one of us". 

I can only guess that your 
views on Ireland, Europe and 
the economy will be extremely 
unpopular with some quartets 
of the Conservative Party. On 
Ireland, in particular, your 
courageous stance in trying to 
understand nationalist opinion 
causes consternation among 
right-wing colleagues, who 


would rather stick with their 
own die-hard opinions. Like- 
wise. your championing of a 
constructive engagement with 
Europe and your life-long com- 
mitment to One-Nation Tory- 
ism sends the right into a lather. 
Add the fact that you were - 
like me - a supporter of 
Michael Heseltine in the 1990 
leadership contest. These 
things are never forgotten. 

it is shameful lhat suddenly 
views you have held for many 
years are being used against you 
to diminish your standing in the 
party that you have served so 
welL It is symptomatic of the 
general malaise of the entire 
Conserv'ative movement. The 
Government’s desperate at- 

It is shameful that 
views you have held 
for years are being 
used against you 


tempi to cling on to power has 
bred a bunker mentality, with 
anyone who deviates from the 
party line being rooLed out with 
a McCarthyite'zeal. 

Debate has been stifled and 
the views of the Macleod wing 
of the party, which you now 
lead, have "been ignored and 
lambasted. As a result, the party 
has retreated into a right- wing 
shell. On Europe xenophobia 
has triumphed over progress. 

The Government's recent 
1GC White Paper showed that it 
has dispensed wich our need to 
be at the heart of the European 
Union, influencing its direction 
and getting the best out of il for 
each British citizen. We will 
instead limp along behind 
France. Germany and the rest of 
our European neighbours until 
the General Election. 

You are a man of the high 
principles which used to char- 
acterise so many earlier MPs of 
a bygone Conservative age. 
That mantle has now- passed on 
to Liberal Democrats and to 
the New Labour thinkers. The 
integrity, the high ideals, the 
political cleanliness are now 
on the benches opposite to 
where you sit. You have chosen 
to stay where you are and I 
respect your decision. But 
remember that the critical mass 
of liberal thought, which once 
also flourished in the Tory 
party, is now almost exclusively 
found in the Liberal Democrats 
and our nearest political neigh- 
bours. 

Yours, Emma. 

The writer is Liberal Democrat 
MP for Devon West and Torridge. 
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DEUTSCH 

Do you want to improve your German - for career, 
pleasure or both? 

EARN A DIPLOMA IN GERMAN 
The Open University's Centre for Modern Languages is 
introducing a brand new course to help you enhance your 
knowledge of the language and culture of Germany, ft is 
part of a programme leading to the award of a Diploma in 
German. You don't need any qualifications — just a basic 
knowledge of German (roughly 'O'- Level/C CSE or 
equivalent standard). 

OU SUPPORTED OPEN LEARNING 

The Open University's proven method of learning allows 
you the freedom to study in your own home in your own 
time. You will receive specially created course books, and 
audiovisual material together with the support of a personal 
tutor. The final two courses in the diploma include the 
opportunity ro attend a residential school in Germany or 
the U.K.. 

EXTEND YOUR STUDIES 
If you want to extend your studies, your Diploma in 
German can count towards an Open University BA or BSc 
degree ora Diploma in European Humanities. 

Please complete the coupon or ring the hotline today for 

a brochure giving complete course details. 

fComplete and send this coupon to: mlhc] 

B The Open University, PO Box 625 Milton Keynes MK t iTY. I 
" □ Please send me details of your German language course “ 
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io save time call the hotline 01908 37307 ^ 
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Helen Chadwick 



Setf-portraH by Chadwick, 1991 Photograph: Zeicfa Cheatie Gallery 


Helen Chadwick was one of 
contemporary art's most pro- 
vocative and profound figures. 
A perfectionist who revelled in 
excess, an awesome intellectu- 
al who applauded irreverence. 
Chadwick was the most impor- 
tant artist of her feneration, and 
a crucial inspiration to a 
multitude of younger artists. 

From her early edible both, 
casts made in the Seventies as 
part of the Flax movement, to 
the hermaphrodite blooms of 
her bronze Piss Flowers, made 
from casting the patterns of 
male and female urine in snow. 
Helen Chadwick made her an 
splice the sensuous with the 
cerebral in a quest to bend, 
stretch and dissolve age-old 
certainties of who and what we 
are. Whether she was casting 
lambs' tongues in bronze, pho- 
tographing flowers clustered 
on the surface of domestic flu- 
ids, working with digital tech- 
no log}' or commissioning 
specially woven carpet, she 
revelled in fusing a muss of un- 
conventional materials and 
drawing on sources that range 
across myth, science and anato- 
my - in order to express and cel- 
ebrate a world of flax, fluidity 
and possibility. 

Helen Chadwick's work may 
have dealt with ambiguity but 
it was never of itself ambiguous. 
Probably her most notorious re- 
cent piece was Cacao, the sug- 
gestive fountain of molten 
chocolate that formed the cen- 
trepiece of her one-woman 
show "Effluvia'' at the Serpen- 
tine Gallery in July 1994 (and 
which put British art on the 
front pages of Brazil's newspa- 
pers when the piece was in- 
stalled at the Sao Paulo Biennal 
that autumn). But this unfor- 
gettable work, which showed 


Chadwick using all her desta- 
bilising powers of seduction 
and revulsion, and defied any 
single response or reading, was 
just port of a long and complex 
investigation into how art can 
capture sensation and reflect 
states of being, but still be 
vitally accessible. 

Long before the current artis- 
tic obsession with the human 
body as a means for exploring 
identity. Chadwick had declared 
that "ray apparatus is a body x 
[multiplied by] sensory systems 
with which to correlate experi- 
ence". and from the mid- 
Scventies she tapped into her 
own physical form to extend and 
dissolve accepted limits of phys- 
ical and mental existence. In "Of 
Mutability" (exhibited at the 
ICA in 1984-86) collaged pho- 
tocopies presented her naked 


figure floating amongst a cor- 
nucopia of animal and veg- 
etable matter, while her "Viral 
Landscapes'" (198S-S9) em- 
ployed computer technology 
to superimpose microscopic 
images of Chadwick's own body 
cells across epic photographs of 
the Pembrokeshire coast. Here 
was proof that the computer 
could be used in a way that re- 
placed the technological with 
the subjective. 

More recently however, she 
had employed other vehicles for 
exploring the personal and the 
physical. Last year the Tate 
Gallery purchased En fleshings 
1 ( 1989). one of her series of 
"Meat Abstracts " and “Meat 
Lamps" which present raw 
meat and offal in exquisite il- 
luminated photopieces that rep- 
resent the stuff that makes up 


as all. In April 1995 she had her 
first solo show at the Museum 
of Modem An in New York 
with her “Wreaths to Pleasure” 
(1992-94), a scries of 13 large 
circular photopieces which 
show arrangements of vividly 
coloured flowers floating on the 
surface of domestic fluids. 
These “Bad Blooms" - as she 
also called them - where black- 
red roses float on a creamy bath 
of ice-blue household paint, or 
an orchid comes to rest in a pud- 
dle of window cleaner, mix and 
merge apparent distinctions be- 
ween organic and tone, fluid 
and static, clean and dirty, in a 
characteristically exquisite 
Chadwickian celebration of 
unholy alliances. 

Helen Chadwick was exhib- 
ited world-wide both in solo and 
mixed shows, she was nomi- 
nated for the Turner Prize in 
1987. she received countless 
awards and commissions and 
iter work is in major collections 
both in the UK and across the 
globe. She was a consummate 
professional who involved her- 
self in eveiy aspect of the pro- 
duction arid presentation of 
her work with a ruthless and mi- 
nuscule eye for detail, just as 
she was always, even when 
wrestling with the pump of a 
chocolate fountain, immacu- 
lately, almost impossibly, stylish 
in appearance. 

But Chadwick's perfection- 
ism and love of paradox did not 
impinge on her emotional and 
intellectual generosity. WiLh 
that severe haircut framing a 
mischevous (sometimes almost 
demonic) grin, she was a pris- 
tine hedonist, a wicked impish 
maverick who was tremendous 
company as wel as being a loy- 
al friend of limitless generosi- 
ty. Chadwick was half Greek 


(she was born in Croydon and 
studied at Brighton Polytechnic 
and Chelsea School of Art), and 
whenever her p unishing sched- 
ule would allow she and her 
partner and collaborator David 
Notarius would escape from 
their terraced house in Hack- 
ney, east London, and return to 
these roots in a small house in 
rural Greece. However, Chad- 
wick always insisted that she 
represented the Dionysian 
rather than the Apollonian side 
of her classical heritage, and this 
was reflected in the visual, vi- 
vacious and sensory extrava- 
ganzas presented both in her 
work and her life. 

This abhorrence of absolutes 
and eagerness to push at the 
boundaries of our existence 
had just taken Chadwick into 
her most sensitive territory yet: 
Lhat of human fertility. Shortly 
before her death (she died un- 
expectedly on Friday of heart 
failure) she had completed a 
residency at the Assisted Con- 
ception Unit at King's College 
Hospital where she had im- 
mersed herself in the intricate 
processes behind assisted con- 
ception in order to present a se- 
ries of remarkable and 
exceptionally beautiful photo- 
pieces. These micropho- 
tographs of human embryos, 
placed in a jewel-like arrange- 
ment with other images from 
the natural world, are a sensi- 
tive, subtle and poignant ex- 
amination of the fragile 
potential of human life. They 
are also a fitting testament to a 
life which was still so full of 
potential. 

Louisa Buck 


Helen Chadwick, artist: bom 
Croydon IS May 1953; died 
London 15 March 1996. 
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A inched, impish maverick: Chadwick in 1994 Photograph: hayte Bnmacombe 


Rainer Heumann 


Sheikh Gad al-Haq Ali Gad al-Haq 


Rainer Heumann was the most 
powerful literary agent in Eu- 
rope and possibfv in the world. 
His sudden death at the age of 
72 will create an upset in the 
world of publishing at a time 
when the book trade is trying to 
cope with major changes 
brought about by takeovers, 
mergers and the ending of the 
Net Book Agreemem. 

An urbane, elegant and 
distinguished-looking man. 
Heumann had a reputation for 
probity, competence and good 
taste in a world where such prac- 
tices and principles were often 
considered a liability and the 
authors and (mainly English- 
language) publishers he repre- 
sented trusted him. often letting 
him handle their personal and 
financial problems as well as 
then literary ones. He was an 
enthusiast who loved to enter- 
tain: his hospitality was leg- 
endary and on a scale that 
only the largest European 
publishers could equal. 

Bom in Chemnitz (renamed 
Kaii-Marrstadt after the Second 
World War) in eastern Ger- 
many, where his father was 
killed by an .Allied bomb in 
1945. he escaped to the West 
and worked at various jobs in 
Munich until he joined his un- 
cle’s advertising agency in 
Frankfurt. At this time he met 
his second wife, who refused to 
many him unless he left a pro- 
fession for which she had con- 
tempt and as a result he moved 
to Zurich, where he joined Dr 
Lothar Mohrcnwitz. a former 
associate of the legendary pub- 
lisher Kurt Wolff, the discoverer 


of Kafka and of most of the 
German Expressionists, in his 
Mohrbooks agenev in that city. 

Mohrcnwitz had worked with 
Curtis Brown in London and 
the agency, established in 1951. 
specialised in finding Euro- 
pean publishers for British and 
American authors. It was bril- 
liantly successful, representing 
a long string of best-selling au- 
thors that included Agatha 
Christie, David Cornwell (John 
Le CarnS land Saul Bellow, and 
many American publishers in- 
cluding Random House, Si- 
mon and Schuster. Viking and 
Little, Brown, as well as many 
of the leading British literary 
agents. But they also acted as 
agent to many German au- 
thors. such as the former 
Chancellor Willy Brandt. 

Heumann. like many Ger- 
mans of his generation, mod- 
elled himself on an English 
gentleman in dress, demeanour 
and speech. His English was ex- 
cellent and almost acccnlless. 
His house at Kusnachl outside 
Zurich, which also housed his 
office, was so full of books that 
he had to design special sliding 
bookshelves to contain Lhero. 
Like his banker father he was 
also an art lover and was for- 
tunate to be able to recover pan 
of the important collection of 
paintings that his father had put 
together before the war. 

The number of authors 
whose European royalties went 
through Heumann’s office was 
countless, from the older gen- 
eration such as H.G. Wells 
through to Graham Greene. 
George Orwell, Mary Mc- 



Heumann: legendary hospitality 


Carthy and Truman Capote: for 
others like Vicky Baum and 
Erich Maria Remarque Mohr- 
books controlled world rights. 

His assistant Sabine Ibach, 
who had earlier assisted lanja 
Howarth in London, one of the 
many literary agents in the two- 
way network of rights enabling 
authors to benefit from book 
sales and their spin-offs in film, 
television, radio and other sub- 
sidiary income world-wide, now 
has the formidable task of o> 
ordinating this literary empire 
at a time when, with imprints al- 
most daily disappearing and 
changing, authors are no longer 
sure who their publishers are 
and have to rely ever more on 
agents for guidance and 
business management. 

John Odder 

Rainer Heumann. literary agent: 
bom Chemnitz. Gennany 26 
September 1923: mice married 
lone sank died Zurich 5 March 
1996. 


The roost senior religious figure 
in Lhe Sunni Muslim world, 
Sheikh Gad al-Haq Ali Gad al- 
Haq was regarded with huge ad- 
miration by ordinary Egyptians, 
but with caution by both the 
Egyptian authorities and by his 
country's growing fundamen- 
talist movements. Appointed to 
the post of Sheikh al-Azhar in 
1982, thereby assuming lead- 
ership not only of the world's 
oldest university with its 160,000 
students, but also of a vast net- 
work of lesser colleges and re- 
ligious institutions spread 
throughout the Muslim world, 
the Sheikh impressed his dis- 
tinctive conservatism on the 
religious life of a fifth of the 
world's inhabitants. 

Sheikh Gad al-Haq’s forma- 
tion followed a traditional 
course. Having memorised the 
Koran and mastered the usual 
theological and legal commen- 
taries at his village school in the 
Nile Delta, he acquired his Al- 
imiya degree from al-Azhar in 
1943. The secularisation of the 
Egyptian slate had generated 
acute unemployment among 
the religiously trained, but Gad 
al-Haq, armed with references 
from senior clerics, found work 
as a clerk at the Mufti's office. 
Pursuing his studies private!)' 
with leading scholars in the 
Egyptian capital, he was pro- 
moted to the post of amin 
al-fatna, which involved super- 
vising the teams of jurists who 
drafted fatwas (official reli- 
gious verdicts) on behalf of the 
Mufti of Egypt. In 1954, partly 
to gain experience of the prac- 
tical application of Islamic law. 


he accepted a judgeship, and be- 
came noted for his scrupulous 
conduct of the divorce and in- 
heritance cases which by this 
time fanned the staple diet of 
the religious courts. 

His erudition, combined with 
a reputation for indifference to 
the political activism of the 
Muslim Brotherhood, encour- 
aged Nasser to appoint him to 
a non-Azhari quango, the 
Supreme Council for Islamic 
Affairs, in I960. Here, working 
with Western-trained thinkers 
amid the faded rococo splen- 
dour of a 19th-century Cairene 
villa. Gad al-Haq grappled with 
the larger problems facing Is- 
lamic law in a modern state. 
While remaining faithful to the 
Hanafi rite, which as the 
favoured religious system of 
Cairo's old Turkish gfite con- 
tinued to be the official basis of 
Egyptian personal law, he be- 
came convinced of the need to 
borrow verdicts from other 
schools of Islamic law, a pro- 
cedure initiated by Mohammed 
Abduh at the turn of the cen- 
tury but fiercely opposed by 
many conservatives. 

This flexibility made him a 
candidate for the highest reli- 
gious offices, and in 1978 Pres- 
ident Sadat appointed him 
Grand Mufti of Egypt. Four 
years later he became Minister 
of Religious Affairs, and final- 
ly Sheikh al-Azhar in the same 
year. 

Since its foundation in 97S, 
al-Azhar had withstood the vi- 
olence and suspicion of Egypt’s 
successive political orders, sur- 
viving the desecration of its 


mosque by Napoleon’s troops, scholar, regarded; the firnda- closely with the Vatican dele- 
the hostility of the British fol- mentalists as heretics, who had galion to the conference, open- 
lowing its support for UrahTs re- renounced the Asharile ortho- ing up a prospect which he had 
volt in 1881-82. and Nasser's doxy in favour of the Wahhabi always advocated: cooperation 
attempt forcibly to modernise school, famous for its rigour and on moral issues between tradi- 
its curriculum and structure in ils readiness to class dissidents tionalists of differing faiths. 
1961. Traditionally it has served as apostates. He worked, tire- Gad al^Haq refused to sane- 
as the focus of popular hostiK- kssly to ensure the exclusion of lion the Oslo accords, holding 
ty against absolutist rulers, only Wihhabi doctrines and stu- that long-term peace could only 
escaping the fate of similar in- dents from the institutions un- come to the region if the Pales- 
stitutions, such as the Zaytuniya der his control. Believing tinians were given the right to 
College in Tunisia, by working strongly that fundamentalism return to their homes. He ex- 
out a cautious modus vivendi was the result primarily of a the- plained that, as only Islam ac- 
with the secular authorities. alo$icaI error, and only secon- knowledges the prophetic status 
This balancing act, on which the dartfy of social frustrations, he of the founders of all three Sc- 
stability not only of al-Azhar but acquired a reputation among or- riritic faiths, the Muslims are the 
of Egypt depends, is the re- thodox Muslims world-wide as most appropriate custodians of 
sponsibiltty of the Sheikh al- the leader of a counter- . Jerusalem. 

Azhar. ■ reformation which would puta Gad al-Haq wrote several 

Al-Azhar’s pragmatic atti- stop to the encroaching raflu- closely argued books on Isla al- 
lude to the state brought down ence of Wahhabism and the ex- ic law, including his popular 
upon it the wrath of Egypt’s ex- tremist activism which can Hadha Bayan liTNds (19S5), 
treme fundamentalist move- accompany iL and six volumes of fatwas, of 

meats, whose credibility had Such a message was conge- which two are still in the press, 
been boosted in 1979 by the gov- nialto the Egyptian state, which My own recollections of 
eminent's participation in the needed to enlist conservative re- Sheikh Gad.al-Haq are of his 
Camp David accords. Gad al- ligious support against the fun- very Egyptian traits; his sense 
Haq, as a traditional Azhari damenlalisls. But unlike some of humour, his superb memo- 

other Azhari leaders, particu- - iv.his politeness and his strong 
larly those who have occupied personality. His outward man- 
the post of Mufti, Sheikh Gad ner was kindly, but always dig- 
al-Haq was unwilling to act as nified and reserved. For* all his 
a mouthpiece for the govern- - legal researches and official 
menu During the 1994 UN commitments, his true love was 
Population Conference in Cairo private prayer, and few friends 
he embarrassed the stale by vig- were surprised to learn that he 
orously pro mo ting his views on died in solitary worship in his 
abortion. While many classical house during the small hours of 
Islamic legists allow the termi- the rooming. 

^ of P r ^« i “ befcretl, ‘ Tin Winter 

16th week. Gad al-Haq argued 

that the ready, availability of Gad al-Haq Ali Gad al-Haq, re- 
abortion would lead to in- ligipus leader bom Batra, Egypt 
creased promiscuity and should 5 April 1917; Grand Mufti of 
hence be opposed- Despite his Egypt 1978-82; 42nd Sheikh al- 
Gad al-Haq: very Egyptian approval of contraception, this : Azhar 1982-96; married (three 

Photograph: Camera Press stance allowed him to work sons); died Cairo 15 March 1996 
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Ab Kramer 


Methodical, gentlemanly, qui- 
etly spoken. Ab Kramer sym- 
bolised the best in British 
Zionism and its undoubted 
achievements. He recognised 
lhat if the flame of Zionism 
were to be kept alight in Britain 
it was not sufficient to make 
fiery speeches: Jewish children 
had" to receive a thorough ed- 
ucation in which Judaic values. 


the Hebrew language and 
awareness of the new State of 
Israel were given pre-eminent 
roles. 

As chairman of the British 
Zionist Federation from 1972 to 
1975, Joint President (with Dr 
S. Levenberg) and Honorary 
President of the ZF Educational 
Trust. Kramer nurtured the 
growth of several schools in 


London and the provinces. 
They are today the best living 
advertisement for Zionist val- 
ues. At a time when the Zion- 
ist Federation itself is beset 
with financial problems, the 
vigorous growth of these 
schools is remarkable. One ex- 
ample is provided by the Rosh 
Pinah Primary Schools in Edg- 
ware. north London (founded 


by the Rev Saul Amias). to 
which Jewish parents arc clam- 
ouring to send their children. 

As a young man Kramer fell 
under the spell of Zionism, 
then led by such charismatic fig- 
ures as Chaim Weizraann, 
David Ben-Gurion and Moshe 
Sharett. He founded the Asso- 
ciation of Young Zionist Soci- 
eties where one of the members 


was Abba Eban. His faith was 
strengthened during the Second 
World War when he Served in 
the RAF in the Middle East, 
reaching the rank of squadron 
leader. While in Cairo he met 
up again with Abba Eban, then 
serving in the British forces, who 
was to become Israel's elo- 
quent voice at the United 
Nations and foreign minister. 


Before entering the RAF 
Kramer had become a success- 
ful solicitor. He was later active 
as chairman of the British sec- 
tion of the Association of 
Jewish Lawyers and Jurists. 

Ab Kramer was an enthusi- 
astic traveller, going up the 
Amazon and visiting Arctic re- 
gions. His wife Dorothy was al- 
ways at his side - as she was 


when he died, in a car crash, in 
which she too was killed. 

Joseph Finklestone 

Abraham Kramer, solicitor and 
community leader bom London 
7 October 190S; chairman, 
British Zionist Federation 1972- 
75; married 1934 Dorothy Davis 
(one son. one daughter); died 
■London 21 February 1996. 
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BIRTHS 

CONNOR: On 7 March I 9% lu Alism 
(ntv Viujlian) and Christopher, a 
son. Air. lair Vaughan, a brother to 
James. 

.Vnnouncements for Gazelle BIRTHS. 
MARRIAGES i DEATHS I Births. Adop- 
tions. Marroas, Deaths. Memorial services. 

Wedding umhemrlM, In Memortamt 
should be wnl tn writing U) the Gazette Ed- 
itor; Tbr Independent, 1 Canada Square. Ca- 
na ryVVTiarf. London El: 5DL. telephoned 
IODI71-29J 2D ri nr rseted Io0l7l-7t32dl0. 
and are charged a I £6S0 n line iWT earn i. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

The Qbccb atlunds j luccption In mark the Jfllli 
Aniuscxsar, M ih, Owen'iiwnlih Engineers' 
Owned at ihr trpuf unon . f Civil Enemeen. Gnau 
Gisirpe Siren. LnnJ. wi SW, I. The PHnce»s Riv- 
al, Pollen, ttut SuH. .Vjincy will choir lhe Foot 
ils Llcri.% Ginfercou: at the Queen Elii-ak-th 
it Cmfcf ena: C«nje.lVv,-wnoM>u. Loodfm S'* I 

Changing of the Guard 
The Ifemchnld Cavil rv Mourned Recunent 
nwuou i t*.- Qutvft's Lite thuid al Hone Coords. 
I lam. Niimcu.li Company Grenadier Guards 
mounts lOc Uuvi-n . Guild, al RucMnnham 
Palace, ILJflafn. hand pwvided he ihr Irish 
fitiuds 


Birthdays 

Lt-Gcn Sir Peter Beale. Chief Med- 
ical Adviser. British Red Cross. 63; 
Professor Alexander Boksenberg. 
Director, Royal Observatories. 60; 
Major Sir David Butter, Lord- 
Lieu lenoni of Penh and Kinross. 7ti: 
M Rene Gemcm. film director. 83: 
Mr James Cordon, conductor. 45;Mr 
FAY de Klerk. Deputy President of 
South Africa, 60; Mr Pat Eddciy. 
jockey. 44: Mr Roger Evans MP, 49: 
Mr John Fraser, actor. 65: Sir 
William Fraser, former Principal 
and Vice-Chancellor, Glasgow Uni- 
versity. 67; Mr Peter Graves, aclor. 
71V. Sir Peter Harrop, former senior 
civil servant, 70; Mr Alex Higgins, 
snooker player. 47; Mr Patrick Ka- 
vanogh. former Deputy Commis- 
sioner. Metropolitan Police. 73; Mr 
Kenny Lynch, singer and actor, 57: 
Mr Wilson Pickett, singer. 55: Pro- 
fessor Sir Gordon Robson, anaev 
ihciist. 75; Mr Alan Sapper, founder 
and chief executive. Interconnect AY 
65; Mr Barry Shaw, Chief Constable. 
Cleveland. 55; Mr Nicholas Snow- 
man, Chief Executive, South Bank 
Centre, 52: Mr Ingemar Stcnmork. 
ski champion. 40: Professor Eric 
Sunderland, former Vice-Chancellor. 
University College of North Wales, 
66; Mr John Updike, novelist, 64; 


Professor J.Z. Young, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor or Anatomy. University Col- 
lege London. 89. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Charles Edward Stephens, pi- 
anist and composer. 1821; Stephen 
Grover G eve land, 22nd and 34th US 
President. 1837: Stephane Mallarmf. 
poeL 1-843; Nikolai Andrevevich 
Rimsky- Korsakov, composer. 1844: 
Joseph Staudigl, baritone. 185U: 
Rudolf Diesel, engineer and 
inventor. 1858; Arthur Neville 
Ch am herlain. statesman. 1869: Gian 
Francesco Malipicro. composer. 
1S82: Kurt Koffka. psychologist, 
18S6: Wilfred Owen. poet. 1893: 
Belly Compson (Eleanor Luicime 
Compson). actress. 1897: Lavrenti 
Pavlovich Berio. Russian chief of the 
secret police, 1899: Friedcridi Robert 
Donat, actor, I°05. Deaths: St Ed- 
ward the Martyr. King ot the Eng- 
lish. murdered 978: Pope Hnnorius 
HI, 1227; Jaeques-Bemarddc Bov. eg 
Mol ay. Grand Master of the Knights 
Templars, burnt at the slake 1314; 
Ivan IV (the Terrible). Tsar of Rus- 
sia. 1584; Philip Massinger, play- 
wright. 1640: Robert Charnocic. 
priest and Jacobite conspirator, with 
accomplices Edward King and 
Thomas Keyes, executed for the at- 


tempted assassination of King 
William HI 1696: Jenny Diver (Mary 
Young), “Queen of the Kckpockets". 
hanged 1741; Sir Robert Walpole, 
first Eari of Orford, statesman. 1745: 
Laurence Sic me, clergyman and au- 
thor. 1768; Anne -Robert Jacques Tur- 
got, statesman. 1781; John Horne 
Toakc, politician, 1812: Sir Henry 
Pottineer Bl soldier and diplomat. 
1S56; George I. King of lhe Hellenes, 
assassinated 1913: Eleuihcrios 
Venizelos. statesman. 1936: Charles 
Hozlewood Shannon, lithographer 
and painter. 193 7 : Sir Henry Simp- 
son Limn. travel agent. 1939: William 
ChurehiU De Mille. tUm and the- 
atrical producer. 1955; Louis Brum- 
field. novelist. 1956: Faroufc I, former 
king of Egypt. 1965; Lauritz Melchior, 
tenor. 1973; Umberto I K. former 
king of Italy. 1983. On this day: the 
First Lateran Council began, 'l 1 23: 
the Austrians defeated the French a) 
die Battle of Neejwinden. 1793; in 
Tulpuddle. Dorset, six farm labour- 
ers were sentenced to be transport- 
ed for forming a trade union. 1S34; 
a five-day revolution broke our in Mi- 
lan against Austrian rule. 1848: the 
American Express Company was 
organised ar Buffalo, New ’York. 
1850: the .Alhambra Theatre, Lon- 
don, opened as the Royal Panopti- 
con of Science and An. 1SS4: the 


rising of the Communanls began in 
Paris. 1S71; Prince Bismarck re- 
signed as Chancellor of Germany. 
1890; the telephone link between 
London and Paris was opened, 1891; 
the planet Pluto was discovered by 
the US astronomer Clyde Tombaugh, 
1930; the first “walk in space” from 
the Soviet spaceship Voskhod 2 was 
made by Alexei Leonov, 1965; 
701000 bands of ofl were spOkd into 
the sea when the Toney Canyon oil 
tanker grounded off the Cornish 
coast. 1967. Today is the Feast Day 
of St Alexander of Jerusalem. St 
Anselm of Lucca. St Cyril of 
Jerusalem, St Edward the Martyr, Sc 
Frigidian or Fredtano and St Salva- 
tor of Horta. 

Lectures 

Victoria and Albeit Museum: Anna 
Contadini. ‘'Islamic treasures in the 
National Ait Gallery”, 2_30pm. 


Jeremy J. Beadle 

A memorial service to celebrate the 
life of Jeremy J. Beadle will be held 

in the chapel or Orid College. Ox- 
ford, at 2pm on Sunday 28 April, fol- 
lowed by a reception oi the Oxford 
Union. 


Royal Society 

The following new Fellows and For- 
eign Members have been elected by 
the Royal Society: 

FELLOWS: Professor Allied Rodney Adam. 
PTOfixsor of Phyncs, Surrey Unncndly. Dr Jan 
Muy Andr rural. ChieT Research Scientist. 
CSIRO Division of Plmi Industry, Canber- 
ra; Professor Jonathan Felix Ashmore. Pro- 
fessor of Biophysics. Bnslol Uorafirsity: Dr 
David Hugh Beach, Senior Scientist. Cold 
Spring Harbor Laboratory and Investigator. 
Howard Hughe* Medical liBtnurc, United 
Stales; Dr John Michael Brown. University 
Leaunrr m Organic Chemisiiy. Oxford Uru- 
vemly: Dr Chris op her Martin Dobson, Uni- 
versity Lecturer (n Chemistry. Oxford 
University: Professor Punch Joseph DuwHnfr 
Vice-Chancellor and Oncf Executive, Surrey 
University, Ptofewn; Dianne Edwards. PTOr 
fewor of Paleobotany, University of Wiles, 
Canfifr. Professor fatcr Philip Edwanfc, Pro- 
lessor of Inorganic ChemiMiy, Birmingham 
Umvertilv; Profcsujr Andrew Christopher . 
Fabian, Royal Society Research Professor at 
the institute of Astronomy. Cambridge-, Pro- 
fessor William James Feist. Connanlcfc Pro- 
fessor of Pofemei Cbuntssiry and Dircatvr of 
the Leeds-Bradlord-Durham Inlcnliseipti- 
niry Research Centre in ftdymer Science and 
TcdmoloRv. Durham Unrversny. 

_ Dr MVhad Dan Gale. AssuchIl 1 Riftoudr 
Director at the Jufan SitmaCsmue. Norwich.' 
Professor David Guhhms, Professor of Geo- 
physics, Leeds Urmvrsrty; Professor Freder- 
ick Duncan Michael Haldane. Professor c>l 
Physics. Princeton Umvcndry, Professor 
Thomas Michael Jewell, Professor of Utcr 
chemistry and Molecular Bfophynio, Co- 
lumbia University and Investigator, Howard 
Hughes MedaajTnghtns; Professor Da-rid 


Philip Lone, Professor. Ifenouaf Chair in Bio- 
chemistry. Dundee Univeisly. and Gibb Fel- 
low of the Cancer Reward! Campaign: 
Professor Martin Geofiiey Lnw.TWeasof. De- 
partment of Pbysiotdjgr and CWhrlnr Bio 
physics. Cottage of Physician* and Surgeons 
of Columbia University. New Yurt. FVote*4X 
Andrew Gcoflrey Lyne. Professor of Rntfib 
Astronom y , Nuffield Radw A stron omy Lab- 
oratories, JodreU Bank, Manchester Univer- 
sity; Dr Frank McCormick. "Founder and ' 
Vice-Prevdeni, Research-Onyx Pturmaceu- . 
ticnJs. Richmond, pditarrw: Professor loin , 
Mjclnrvrr. Research Director, William H-ir- 
vey Reseucfa Innmnc, Queen Mary WestdeM 
College, London University; Dr Nicholas 
Stephen M anion. Reader in Mathematical 
Physlca, Cambridge Umrtrshy. Dr Thomas 
Wilson Meade. Director of the Medical Re- 
search Council Epufennofegy and Medical 1 
Care Unit, Si Banbotoraew’* and the Royal 
Londco HoaptlHi School of [vlcdicine *od Den, 
tiftry and Nonhwkk Park Hospital. 

Dr Si ewan Crichton Miller. Dtredur. En- 
gineering and Tbdmotogy. Ralls Hoyee pie; 
Professor Ian Mark Mills, "Emeritas Profes- 
sor or Chemical Spectroscopy, Reading Uni- 
noisily: Professor Mrfdurwhai Scshachnln 
Nanuamhon. Drreaor of Mafhematas. ln- 
Uniuuional Centre- for Physics. Trieste, and 
Honorary Ffeflow or fbe Tina lustilolc at Fua- 
■iaraonui Research. Bombay. Professor Lin- - 
- da Partridge, WeMon Professor of Biometry, 
UBraaqi Co&gi LdftdatProfcssor Malcolm 
feakes. Director: Hannah Resuatch Institute. 
Ayn Professor John Anthony Picked, Head 
of BtotogicaJ andjScotogKirf Chemistry Dc- 
pamwiH. lACR-RmhamaaLcPrafbunr fr- 
ier Nicholas PiBcy. Profeswr.oT Physio. 
'Edinburgh IfancnityTSarftUitm Rath. Emcr- 
itus Pmfesor of Ptydrbuiy. Cambridge Urn- 
vcrsiiy. Professor Christopher TJuleiisi 
CksIim Snehrajda.- ProTcaar of Physics, - 


Southampton Uorrcrary-. Pruicnor EU 
Earl Hermann 8a]je, Professor of Min 
Physics, Cambridge University: Profe 
Timothy Shaiicc, Professor or Psychofo) 
UnircrsrtyrCoffegc London, and Profen 
NeruosckiKM al lhe Inicmarhnul Scboo 
' "Advanced Studies, Trie-tie; Professor Ei 
Smith. Emeritus Professor of Mctalhirev 
former Pro-vkc-OianccOjf. Manchester I 
vetsity. Consul ranc Dr George David Ian 
ad, MRC Research Professor of Slnta 

- Biology, Cn/ord Unricoity; Prouatii-s- Cr 
Robert. Sidbertand. Honorary Felkm. u[ 
Royal College of J^alholopists of AutxraJi 
Director. Department of Cytogenetics 
Molecular Gene lies, .Adelaide- Orildr 
Hospital and Affiliate Professor, Dcp 
mcni of Faeduires. Adelaide Umver 
Professor Martm John Taylor. Pnifesso 
Pure Malhnmaiies, UMIST; Proftsor Ph 
Valle nr me Tobias, Emerilns Profcssui 
Anatomy nod Human BtrHogy, WiRre 
stand Dnrverary: Professor James Hui 
WWelaw. FEng. lYufesroruf Cnuvcaiw: f 
"Bander:, imperial College nf Science. Tr 
oology and Mcdfeme, London Unbend; 

FOREIGN MEMBERS: Professor James 
wfirUarodL Vincent Asrnr Professor. Ri 
e feller V'rmersity. New "Vori; Pro fa 
' Jacques- Lends Lions, PrcM'eaor. CoKp 
France, and Via* -President, AodcniUa 
Sdcoeus, France; Pmfe&mr Vemoo I 
jaminMoihKaHlelEiiiBiais ftirdesmro^ 

- rosaence. Juhn Hopknri Unrriarity; Profe 
Jmnes Robert Rice; Gordon McKov PSrur 
Mr nt.fingmceting Sdeowsand Ge-^by 
HarsaTO Unhurtiy: Professor Midiael Gv 
Rnssman, Hanley DfcmnguiftcdProiosa 
Bralogfeal Scknces. Purdue Umvenrity. Ii 
anx Professor Monin StinraacMd, Hia 

- RrafcSMTOfArmMdmy Fmerhsiw. 
search Asaorialc, Prlmreton Unrecrsiy. . 
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business 




TODAY 

Companies 

FuD-year figures from Pearson, 
the media and leisure group 
Jal includes the Financial 
Times and Madame Tussauds, 
wifi be studied closely hi the 
City. Expectations have al- 
ready fallen after December’s 
modest profits warning and 
analysts are forecasting pre-tax 
profit of around £265m for the 
mil year, a 10 per cent rise. 
Trading has been difficult in 
UK books and the US educa- 
tional market 

Recent management 
changes have been viewed pos- 
itively and the company is ex- 
pected to announce further 
details of its successful Chan- 
nel 5 application. 

Argos, the catalogue shop- 
ping group, will report on a ex- 
cellent year which has seen the 
shares soar and the company 
elevated to the FT-5E 100. 
Profits are forecast to rise by 
around 24 per cent to £124m. 
The City will be looking for 
news on how the company 
plans to spend its £200m cash 


“ P ,ans f ” a «w 

•£&£ Nortiiem 
HnaU^siec (BSR). Brock- 
bank , Edinburgh Oil & Gas, 
Ulynwed, Hammerson, MAID, 
Junta Kellas, Manganese 
BJonze. Maybor, Mid States, 
Pearson, Premier Oil, Royal 

^^ son Bowden. 
EGMs: Enviromed, Jntl 
^technology Thist, Loxley. 

Economics 

The Public Sector Borrowing 
Requirement for February is 
expected lo show a suplus of 
around £3 bn after January's 
disappointing £3.7bn deficit 
The growth in tax revenues 
has been extremely weak for 
more than a year, and this is un- 
likely to change. However, 
spending was higher than ex- 
pected last time, and analysts 
will be lookingfor evidence that 
the Government has got this 
back under control. 

German M3 figures and the 


THE WEEK AHEAD 


influential 2fb business survey 
this week win be scrutinised for 
dues about the Bundesbank’s 
likely interest rate decision. 
Analysts hope for a cut. 

TOMORROW 

Companies 

Chemicals group Albright & 
Wilson is expected to report a 
feD in profits reflecting the woes 
of the chemical sector. Margins 
have been squeezed by higher 
raw material costs and lower 
economic activity in Europe. 
Analysts downgraded forecasts 
in November and now expect 
profits of £32Am compared 
with last year’s £37 Jm 
Interims: Adwest, Doriing 
Kindersley, Lucas Industries, 
Paterson Zochonis. Roxspur 
Finals: Albright & Wilson, 


BSG inti, Gus Carter, Clare- 
mont Garments, Clyde Petro- 
leum, Dawsongroup, Delphi. 


Derwent 'Wiley Hldgs, James 
Fisher, Graham Gp, Hall En- 
gineering, Hampden, Instem, 
Kingsbury , Metalrax. Metsec, 
Nelson Hurst. Nottingham, 
Peek, Ptmbeistone, Persona 
Group, Psion, Rexam. Secure 
Trust, SIG, Singer & Fried - 
lander, Waunan. Wellington 
Hldgs. 

AGMs: Everards Brewery. 
First Leisure, Rodime. 
EGMS: Rodime, Torcx Hire. 

Economics 

US February housing slarls. 
French Dec current account 
balance. 


WEDNESDAY 

Companies 

Interims: Brunei Hldgs. Hol- 
las, Town Centre Securities 
Finals: Bcauford. Blenheim 
Brandon Hire. Britannic As- 
surance. W Canning, Clinton 
Cards, Devro 1ml, Evans Hal- 


shaw , FI extech. Harrisons & 
Crosfield, Kwik-FiL, Marley, 
Bernard Matthews. Ropne’r. 
Sunleigh, Telspec. Trinity Jntl. 
Wassail. Weir. 

AGMs: Vardon. Ward Holdings 

Economics 

Survey evidence on retail sales 
in February 1 has been mixed, al- 
though the underying trend is 
buoyant The official figure is 
likey to show a significant 
bounce in volumes, which de- 
clined in January, despite con- 
tinuing bad weather. 

The broad money supply 
measure M4 was distorted in 
Januiy by the start of the gill 
repo market. This effect will 
continue in February, while 
takeover-related finance will 
also boost the lending total. An- 
alysts still expect the 12-month 
growth in M4 to slow from Jan- 
uary’s alarming 10.7 per cent, 
and reckon the rise in bonk and 
building society lending should 
decline from £9bn to £5-tibn. 


Bank and building society 
mortgage figures released si- 
multaneously with M4 will be 
scrutinised for more evidence 
on the housing market recov- 
er. which seems lo have start- 
ed in Januaiy. 

Minutes of the 7 February 
meeting between Kenneth 
Clarke and Eddie George are 
due to be released. There w as 
no change in rales after the 
meeting. 

UK Feb motor vehicle pro- 
duction. US Feb retail sales. 

THURSDAY 

Companies 

Expectations are low given the 
company’s recent caution but 
analysts’ will be watching for 
news of current trading. Unit- 
ed Distillers had a mixed year 
in 1995 wiLh growth in emerg- 
ing martlets being offset by dis- 
appointments in Europe and 
Japan. The US could be a fur- 
ther area of concern. A decline 


in volumes here would spell 
bad news not just for Guinness 
but for the whole industry. 
Full-year group profits arc ex- 
pected to be up slightly at 
£942 m. 

Interims: Ml Gleeson, John 
Maunders. 

Finals: Abbot Mead Vickers, 
APV, Bilston & Battersea, 
Blagden Industries, Bruntcliffc 
A gg regates. Catties, Frosl 
Group. Geest, Hepworth. John 
F i li n g . Manders, Midland ind 
Newspapers, National Express 
Group, Quality Software, Rea 
Brothers, Rotork. Try Group. 

Economics 

The headline inflation rate is 
set to decline further, down 
from 2.9 per cent in January lo 
perhaps 2.7 per cent. Mortgage 
cuts and lower petrol prices will 
make the mam contribution. 
The Government's target in- 
flation measure, the RPI less 
mortgage interest payments, is 
expected to remain unchanged 
at 2.4 per cent. Also. UK Jan 
machine took. US Jan business 
inventories and US weekly 
jobless claims. 


FRIDAY 

Companies 

Housebuilder Wilson Connolly 
b expected to report a sharp fall 
in profits from £3Sm to £25m. 
Volumes, prices and margins 
have all been under pressure. 
The acquisition of London 
Clydesdale and new land pur- 
chases should provide a plat- 
form fora better 19%. 
Interims: Eurovein, For mum 
& Mason. McBride. 

Economics 

The CBl's monthly survey of in- 
dustrial trends will give the 
most up-to-date snapshot of the 
state of man ufaciu ring last 
month. 

Manufacturers' expectations 
have recently been more opti- 
mistic, reflecting stronger de- 
mand which has whittled down 
stock levels. Signs of recovery 
should show up'’ next in new or- 
ders, which have not yet in- 
creased. 

Research by Deutsche Morgan 
Grenfell Nat West Markets and 
Williams de Broe 
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The Week Ahead 

Gavyn Davies: Windfall fall-out 
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JEREMY WARNER 

British Telecom is still hopeful 
of eventually secu ring an agreed 
merger with Cable & Wireless, 
despite the recent impasse in 
Lilia between the two overval- 
uation and strategy. 

For the lime being talks have 
stalled, but BT is confident 
that they can be reopened once 
C&W has appointed a new 
chief executive to till the gap left 
by the recent enforced depar- 
tures of Lord Young and James 
Ross, chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive of the company re- 
spectively. The new chief is 
thought almost certain to be one 
of the .American candidates. 

At the same lime BT can ex- 


keeps door open to C&W merger 

Merger expectations remain high, while Oftel sticks to tough line on future pricing controls 


pect little casing of the tough 
stance taken on pricing controls 
by the industry regulator. Oftel. 
iri proposals to be published this 
week. Despite a fierce lobbying 
campaign from BT. Don 
Cruickshank. the director gen- 
eral of Oftel. is sticking to his 
guns in demanding a much 
Tower rate of retunTon capital 
than BT has enjoyed in the past. 
Any deal between BT and 
C&W would face formidable 
regulatory hurdles in Britain 
and Hong Kong, where C&Ws 
most valuable asset is based - 
its 57.5 per cent stake in 
Hongkong Telecom. The merg- 


er would also encounter diffi- 
culties in Germany, where the 
two companies have stakes in ri- 
val telecommunications groups. 

However, none of these ob- 
stacles arc thought insur- 
mountable. BT is confident 
that the deal would win the sup- 
port of ministers. 

As part of the takeover. BT 
would undertake to dispose of 
Mercury, its chief rival in the 
UK. and its slake in One-2-One. 
the mobile phone company. If 
the disposals were to one of the 
big foreign telecoms companies, 
the effect might be to strength- 
en competition in the UK mar- 


ket rather than dilute it, regu- 
lators have been told. 

Ministers have already indi- 
cated that they would use the 
Government's golden share in 
C&W to block any foreign bid 
for C&W as a whole while 
rules remain in place that pre- 
vent UK companies acquiring 
controlling interests in overseas 
telephone groupings. 

However, they would not in 
principle be opposed to a for- 
eign takeover of Mercury by it- 
self if the effect were to 
facilitate the deal with BT. 

BT this week faces further 
confrontation with Oftel over 


new price controls expected to 
be announced on Wednesday. 

Mr Cruickshank has already 
proposed a very substantial cut 
in the rale of return BT is al- 
lowed to cam on assets. This in 
turn would mean a further 
tightening of the present for- 
mula governing tariffs. 

BT has lobbied hard against 
the new rate-of-retum propos- 
al, claiming that it is too low to 
ensure adequate investment in 
Britain's telecoms infrastruc- 
ture. but there is no evidence 
that Mr Cruickshank is pre- 
pared to ease his position. 

In a recent interview with the 


Independent Sir Peter Bo afield, 
aewfv appointed chief executive 
of BT said; “Everyone likes low 
prices but we are now amongst, 
the lowest in the world. If return 
on capital is set too low you wall 
get long-term under-invest- 
ment. The best way to get sus- 
tainable lower prices is through 
competition and decent levels 
of investment, not artificial 
price caps”. 

Sir Peter insisted that the rest 
of the industry had been gen- 
erally supportive of BTs posi- 
tion.' He was hopeful that 
differences with the regulator 
could be sorted out during the 


process of consultation, but if 
' BT fails to get an acceptable so- 
. lutkm. it is prepared to test its ‘ 
case with the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission. 

Sir Peter said BT would seem 
. a very different sort of compa- 
ny fire years hence, much more 
international and operating in 
many more different services - 
“a communications company 
rather than, a . telecoms 
company". “We would certain- 
ly expect to be the best service 
provider in the UK We have a 
reputation internationally for- 
technical excellence which we 
intend to build on. But the 


regulator heeds m support us in 
this endeavour". • 

Oftel promises that a tougher 
price cap will be accompanied 
by greater pricing freedoms for 
BT. “The price cap will remain 
after the summer of 199/ . Mr 
Cruickshank says, “bur what it 
will be and what proportion of 
charges it applies to is still up 
for grabs”. 

Unusually. Mr Cruick&hank 
has found some support for his 
view in the City, generally high- 
iy critical of the regulator’s ini- 
tiatives. A recent report from 
Robert Fleming, the invest- 
ment bank, suggests that BT is 
exaggerating the likely effect of 
Mr Cruidshank’s proposals on 
its profits. 


Treasury panel 
split on scope 
for cut in rates 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 

A report due to be published 
early next month by the panel 
of independent advisers to Lhe 
Treasury - the Chancellor's 
"wise people" - will show that 
four out ot the six do not think 
there is scope for further cuts 
in the cost of borrowing. 

The forecasts for the econo- 
my presented by the six econ- 
omists at their meeting last 
week show that most think the 
Government's inflation target 
would be at risk if base rates 
were reduced much further. 

The most optimistic about 
growth - who therefore think 
there is little call fora fourth re- 
duction in interest rates - are 
Professor Tim Congdon of 
Lombard Street Research. Mar- 
tin Wealc of the National In- 
stitute for Economic and Social 
Research and Bridget Rosewell 
of Business Strategies. 

Professor Congdon has 
warned that rapid' monetary 
growth could take the UK 
inflation rate well above infla- 


tion in its European neigh- 
bours. perhaps to more than 5 
per cent by 1W9. Ms Rosewell 
emphasises Lhe likely impact of 
windfalls such as building soci- 
ety share give-aways on con- 
sumer spending. 

Kate Barker of the Confed- 
eration of British Industry - 
which predicts inflation some- 
what above its target by the end 
of this year - believes it is sen- 
sible to keep interest rates un- 
changed until it is clearer how- 
strong consumer spending 
might be. 

The remaining two wise men 
- Gavyn Davies of Goldman 
Sachs and Professor Patrick 
Minford of Liverpool Univer- 
sity - make gloomier predictions 
about growth this year. Mr 
Davies, however, thinks there is 
room for no more than one 
more base rale cut by mid-year. 

Professor Minford stands out 
as the exception. "There should 
be a strong signal that the econ- 
omy will be allowed to recover," 
he says, calling for another two 
point reduction to take base 
rates to 4 per cenL 




The nays who may have it: The four 
members of the Chancellor’s panel of 
independent advisers who think rates 
are low enough for the moment - 
(Clockwise from top left) Bridget 
Rosewell of Business Strategies, Kate 
Barker of the CBI, Martin Weale of the 
National Institute for Economic and 
Social Research, and Tim Congdon 
from Lombard Street Research 



Call for flexible workforce grows as job prospects dim 


The outlook for jobs growth 
during the next three months is 
the worst for more than three 
years, while the trend towards 
"flexible" working will acceler- 
ate. according to a new survey 
of employers, writes Diane 
Coyle. 

A slowdown in the jobs mar- 
ket and the further spread of 
temporary and part-time work 
would undermine government 


hopes of a consumer-led revival 
in the economy later this year. 
Ironically, the deterioration in 
employment prospects is far 
worse in the public sector than 
anywhere else, according to 
employment agency Manpow- 
ers survey of 2J42 firms nation- 
wide. 

The prediction of weaker 
employment growth follows fig- 
ures last week showing the un- 


employment benefit count rose 
in February for the first time in 
two and a half years. There were 
G.SOO new unemployment ben- 
efit claimants last month. In ad- 
dition 27.000 jobs were lost in 
manufacturing in January. 

Employers arc planning to in- 
crease jobs in the second quar- 
ter. the Manpower survey 
reports, but the balance ex- 
pecting to add rather than cut 


staff is down to 9 per cent. This 
compares with 12 per cent a 
year earlier, making the annual 
trend the worst since the be- 
ginning of 1993. 

The balance recorded in the 
quarterly survey has in the past 
been a good indicator of actu- 
al employment trends. 

Lilian Bennett, Manpower's 
chairman, said flexibility of the 
workforce was one of manage- 


ment’s top priorities. Firms 
were reluctant to take on staff 
they might have to shed if the 
economic climate took a turn 
for the worse. 

“This trend is likely to 
accelerate,” she said. ‘As the 
pace of change becomes more 
rapid, organisations have to be 
able to react more quickly.” 

The survey highlighted grow- 
ing demand for temporary staff 


Job prospects for the next few 
months are most favourable in 
manufacturing, with 24 per cent 
of employers planning to add 
jobs and 10 per cent planning 
to cut them. Manpower re- 
ported that the prospect for jobs 
growth In services had im- 
proved. the only sector to do so. 
However, there was a marked 
deterioration in the banking and 
finance component 


Home loans: Direct lenders are mounting a challenge to the high street providers 

Phone mortgages escalate price war 


nic cicum 

Telephone mortgage lenders 
are gradually beginning to es- 
tablish a beachhead in the 
home loan war by offering a 
range of heavily discounted 
loans to prospective borrowers. 

Despite opposition from 
rivals operating through tradi- 
tional high street branch net- 
works. the newcomers have 
been able to poach new clients 
by consistently undercutting 
their opposition. 

The success of telephone- 
based operations, including 
that of Direct Line Mongages, 
the telephone insurance firm's 
home loans subsidiary, and 
Bradford & Bingley Mortgages 
Direct, the building societies' 
phone arm. is adding a new 
twist to jn increasingly bitter 
mortgage price war. 

Borrowers are being won 
over by telephone lenders who 
offer savings of up to £60 a 
month on the cost of a.CSU.UOO 
loan. 


.As yet. telephone lenders 
have made barely a dent in the 
lens of billions of pounds lent 
each year by large banks and 
building societies. 

Direct Line Mortgages has 
lent more than £25 0m to home 
buyers since launching its 
mortgage service 12 months 
ago. the company announced. 

The company claimed its 
staff are now fielding about 250 
calls an hour from potential 
borrowers interested in its vari- 
able mortgage rate of 6.25 per 
cent. Around 15.000 calls were 
received in the first week of this 
month, following a brief men- 
tion in a television programme. 

After a slower start, Brad- 
ford & Bingley Mortgages Di- 
rect - whose variable rale was 
set last week at a record low of 
5.99 per cent, below bank base 
rates - is now dealing with 
thousands of calls each'w eek. 

The company has notched up 
more than £100m in loans 
since opening for business less 
than a year ago. 


Another telephone lender. 
FirsLMortgage. based in Lon- 
don, has now lent more than 
£260m to home buyers. The 
company has recently guaran- 
teed to match the lowest three- 
year fixed rale packages on the 
market. 

Telephone lenders say that 
Lhcy are able to offer cheaper 
mortgages by doing without ex- 
pensive branch networks. 

Their initial success points to 
them grabbing an increasingly 
larger slice of the mortgage 
market over the next few 
years. 

John Wrigleswortb. head of 
strategy at Bradford & Bingley, 
said last week: “Essentially, all 
we do is have someone on the 
other end of the telephone. 
This means our mortgages can 
be cheaper than those on offer 
from traditional lenders." 

The Bradford & Bingley's 
cheap mortgage through its 
telephone arm was also 
possible because of the build- 
ing society’s derision earlier 


this month to hand back some 
£50m in annual profits to ex- 
isting and future members. 

“Because we are rot plan- 
ning to become a bank, we are 
able to pass on the benefits of 
our mutual status to borrowers 
and savers, rather than share- 
holders, as the banks do,” he 
added 

Despite his lending arm's 
success in the past year. Peter 
Wood, chief executive of the 
Direct Line group, attacked 
other lenders for trying to re- 
strict the availability of their 
own special deals’ to new 
borrowers - until existing 
customers decide to switch 
loans. 

“It would appear that loyal 
customers are ignored and will 
continue to pay higher rates 
until they positively threaten to 
switch lenders," Mr Wood said. 

“This means the vast 
majority of mortgage customers 
effectively subsidise those who 
obtain special deals by threat- 
ening to switch.” 


IN BRIEF 


Far Eastern group targets Thistle 

Thistle Hotels is being targeted by a consortium of Far Eastern 
businessman including Kwek Leng Beng of Singapore for expansion 
in the UK The consortium, DeLhara Investments, has acquired 
a 20 per cent shareholding in Brierley Investments, the New 
Zealand investment company which owns 70 per cent of Thistle. 
Kwek Leng Beng already owns Copthome Hotels. Acquisition 
of Thistle would make him the second-largest hotelier in the UK 

O'Brien sues N&P 

David O’Brien, former chief executive of National & Provincial 
building society, is suing for unfair dismissal, claiming damages 
and interest of more than £420,000. Mr O’Brien has been un- 
able to reach agreement over compensation since being forced 
out of the job IS months ago. 

Smaller companies guilty 

Small and medium -sized companies largely have themselves to 
blame for failure to deliver growth, according to a survey of3,000 
private companies by Binder Haxnlyn and Arthur Andersen in 
association with the London Business School. The main constraint 
on growth is unwillingness to withstand the inevitable pain and 
hard work that growth involves, the report finds. 

Unitech to hold out 

Unitech, the electrical components group, is expected to hold out 
for at least 750p a share from Siebe, which last Friday bought a 
25 per cent stake in the company from Electrowatt. The two are 
expected to meet this week in an attempt to reach an agreed deaL 
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Al-Fayed adds 



for the Observer 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 

Liberty Media, owned by Mo- 
hammed al-Fayed has upped its 
bid for the Observer newspaper 
to £25m from £15m, potting 
pressure on the Guardian Me- 
dia Group to reconsider its 
plan to keep the money losing 
title. 

The earlier bid. put to the 
Scott Trust, the charitable or- 
ganisation that controls the 
Guardian , was turned down 10 
days ago. following a brief dis- 
cussion by the full board. 

The new offer, made late last 
week by Stewart Steven and 
John Dux, Mr Eayed’s senior 
media executives, comes close 
to matching the amount the 
Guardian paid for the Observer 
in 199 3. Since then the paper 
has lost as much as £20m, and 
its circulation has dropped be- 
low 500,000. 

Mr fayed is known to be keen 
to own a national newspaper. 
He has already been thwarted 
in attempts to buy Rupert Mur- 
doch’s Today and to launch a 
Sunday paper of his own.Both 
plans were shelved indefinitely 
last month. 

He hired Mr Dux, formerly 
managing director of Mr Mur- 
doch’s News International, and 
Mr Steven, former Editor of the 
Ev ening Standard, to head up bis 
new media venture last month, 
and has said he will not inter- 
fere with their management.’ 

Acquisition of the Observer by 
Mr Fayed would be a ironic twist 
for the newspaper, since its 
previous owner, Lonrho’s Tiny 
Rowland, used the newspaper 
extensively to laratast Mr fayed 
during his 10-year war of words 


with the Egyptian businessman. 

The Guardian is believed to 
be resisting the higher offer, 
though the board is split be- 
tween those who want to bail 
out immediately, now and those 
who want to give editor Andrew 
Jaspan more time. 

The Observer's losses have 
raised concerns iit the Guardian 
that financial difficulties at lhe 
sister -publication could force 
cost cutting across the. entire 
publishing group. 

Early this month, Guardian 
editor. Alan Rusbridger. an- 
nounced a programme of vol- 
untary redundancy aimed at 
cutting about 12 jobs. 

He has insisted that there is 
no connection between staff 
cuts and the losses at the 
Observer . 

As it is controlled fry a char- 
itable trust, the Guardian Me- 
dia Group is forced to meet the 
operating losses at the Observer 
out of general resources, rely- 
ing on money making publica- 
tions such as the Manchester <r 
Evening Nem. ■ 



Mohammed al-Fayed: First 
offer was rejected 
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GAVYN DAVIES 


'Additional wealth, 
even when .not ' 
immediately turned 
into spending, will 
make people feel 
better off, and a lot 
more forgiving of the 
Government 1 


The economic fall-out from the windfall factor 


Tn the mid-1980s, a serious shock hit the 
of the economy in the 

wVk? e £ 013X1 before t**™** 1 the securi- 
ty of their homes and other assets. If econ- 
omists at the tane had fully understood the 
Mtraordmary anpacr of this development, 
much of the sony story of the late Thatch- 
er years could have been avoided. But we 
did not, so monetary policy stayed too 

'Srebo^° 1 °” S ' and lhe b00m '' b “ st cy cl « 
It is possible that a similar shock is about 
to hit the system, with similarly unpredictable 
results. Just as before, most economists be- 
beve that this shock will have relatively small 
effects. And just as before, the monetary au- 
thorities a it? aware of the potential for ad- 
verse surprises, yet are still choosing to leave 
base rates at relatively low levels. We could 
.all be wrong again. 

The shock 1 am referring to is the series 
of consumer “windfalls'’ due to hit the sys- 
tem in the next couple of years. These are 
outlined in Table 1, and they aggregate to 
£45bn over 1996 and 1997 - equivalent to 
more than 4 per cent of personal disposable 
income over that period. This is such a huge 
number that it could dearly have an impact 
on consumer psychology.’ and potentially 
even determine the result of the next gen- 
eral election. Yet, in the main, the economics 
profession has concluded that the impact of 
these “windfalls” on consumer spending will 
be extremely small. Why is this? 

It is basically because the dominant eco- 
nomic model of consumer behaviour nowa- 
days assumes that households will not adjust 
their spending in a knee-jerk fashion to one- 
off gains in income or wealth. Only to the 
extent that they consider that their perma- 
nent flow of income over the rest of their 


lifetimes has been “shocked" upwards will 
households increase spending today. Fur- 
thermore, several of the items m Table 1 are 
not shocks at all. but should have been fully 
anticipated by rational consumers. 

Before looking at the main items one by 
one, it is important to understand the per- 
manent income hypothesis (PUT) in com- 
mon-sense terms. Simple observation 
suggests that households tend to resort to 
borrowing in order to consume more than 
they are earning when they are young, then 
build lip assets in middle age, and finally run 
down assets in retirement. Provided that they 
can borrow freely against future earning pow- 
er, they can therefore smooth their con- 
sumption throughout their lifetimes as 
income varies up and down. 

Consumption is determined not by today's 
income but by permanent or lifetime income 
- defined as the expected value of future 

earnings from employmenl, plus the sum that 

can be generated each year from any in- 
vestments they may hold. When the value 
of these investments increases, rational 
consumers increase their spending not by the 
full value of this rise, but only by' the 
amount of extra income (in interest, rent or 
dividends) that can be generated each year 
from their additional investments. 

One crucial assumption for this hypoth- 
esis to be valid is that consumers can bor- 
row without hindrance against future 
income. If they cannot, they are said to be 
“liquidity constrained", ana an increase in 
wealth can generate a much larger rise in 
spending than suggested by the P1H. A sec- 
ond crucial assumption is that households 
look beyond the end of their own lifetimes, 
and care just as much about the future wel- 
fare of their heirs as they do about their own 
welfare. If this is not valid, then households 
will seek to end their lives with no net wealth 


- and any increase in wealth today will be 
slowly run down over the rest of their lives. 
This will also lead to bigger effects than the 
PIH suggests. Both effects probably apply 
to some extent in the real world. 

Armed with this thinking, David Walton 
of Goldman Sachs has recently released a 
detailed special study of lhe windfall effect, 
from which the accompanying tables arc tak- 
en. To start with the most straightforward, 
the tax cuts of £3 Jbn this year will be worth 
0.6 per cent to disposable income. This will 
probably be regarded as a permanent addi- 
tion to household income, so will also add 
0.6 per cent to consumer spending. By con- 
trast, the one-off electricity rebate, which will 
give £50 to each household in the current 
quarter (worth £L Ibn in aggregate), win have 
almost no impact on permanent income, and 
may therefore have only a negligible effect 
on spending. 


The effect of the release of £lSbn of Tessas 
this year is more problematic. In principle, 
since these accounts have been part of peo- 
ple's savings for several years, there was no 
sudden increase in wealth when many of 
them were “unfrozen" in January. So far, the 
evidence is that those of the principal 
amounts in these Tessas is flowing back into 
new savings instruments, but that still leaves 
around £4 Jbn of accrued interest which is 
not allowed to go back into Tessas, and which 
could therefore be spent. It seems likely that 
at least some consumers have been waiting 
for this money to become available to relax 
"liquidity constraints" upon them, and that 
thev will" spend part of it. David Walton as- 
sumes that about 40 per cent of the inter- 
est (and none of the principal) leaks into 
spending, boosting consumption by around 
0.4 per cent this year. But this is highly 
uncertain. 


[ Potential ‘Windfalls' 
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Tax cuts 

Electricity rebate 
TESSAs 


JL99G ; 1997 

0.6 0.6 

0.1 0.0 = 

0.4 0.3 


Source: Goidman Sadis 


Bank'Building Society payouts 0.1 0.8 

Total 3-2 L7 

Source: Goldman Sada 


Finally, the largest factor of all. the wave 
of building society flotations and takeovers. 
This will add around £ 19bn lo consumer net 
wealth in the next two years. It can be ar- 
gued. as Patrick Minford has done, that all 
of this wealth was already recognised by the 
account-holders, since it’lay dormant in the 
reserves of the society, and was owned by 
the society's investors. Furthermore, he ar- 
gues that when the societies become public 
companies, they will charge more for their 
mortgage tending, or reduce deposit rates, 
either of which will reduce consumer spend- 
ing. He therefore concludes that the over- 
all effect on consumption will be negligible. 

I find this hard to accept. People simply 
are not, I would contend, sufficiently in- 
formed to have realised in advance that the 
hidden reserves of the building societies were 
really part of their wealth. Instead, they are 
going lo adjust their estimates of wealth up- 
wards when the flotations occur. On past ev- 
idence, about 40 per cent of the new shares 
will be sold within a year, but some of this 
may go into other investments rather than 
directly into spending. The table assumes 
that in fact half is spent, which would boost 
overall consumption by 0.8 per cent next 
year. 

Overall, then, the windfalls are calculat- 
ed to boost spending by about 1.2 per cent 
this year, half of which comes from the tax 
cuts. Next year, the windfalls are worth 1.7 
per cent to spending, with any further tax 
cuts coming on top of this. These figures are 
not large enough to fundamentally change 
the course of the economy, but neither are 
they negligible. They will boost the econo- 
my. And remember that additional wealth, 
even when not immediately turned into 
spending, will make people feel belter off- 
and therefore a lot more forgiving of the Gov- 
ernment's past misdemeanours. 
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Ed Gallagher, the businessman 
who runs the Government's 
new environment agency, ad- 
mits be will have a tough job 
steering between the environ- 
mental and business lobbies. 

He must prove to Friends of 
the Earth and Greenpeace that 
despite a career that took in 
Vauxhall Motors, Sandoz, Black 
and Decker andAmereham In- 
ternational, he will be no 
pushover when it comes -to 
making business behave itself. 

But he must also reassure em- 
ployers that he w3I aot use the . 
agency's tough new legal pow- 
ers against polluters ib make un- 
reasonable demands that cost 
them the earth. ' ■ ' . '. 

Mr Gallagher has already 
received qualified praise from 
Friends of the Eart h as a result 
of his three-year, stint running - 
iheNational RivereAuthdrity, 
the biggest edmponenf-of the 
new agency. ■■■ ' : V-‘ 

- This alone is bound to make - 

him an. object ol spspicipn. 
among some harder-nosed • 
industrialists. ~ ' 

- Mr Gallaghersays; “WehaVe 
to operate maliigbly charged 
political arena. Oil- the one 

‘Our job is often 
a public relaiions 
and political fix, 
not immaculate 
arithmetic’ 


hand, there are people at the ex- 
treme end of business who 
think aS environmienthl regu-'. 
Jaiion is a? disasterlor the coun- 
try’s competitiveness.’’^ ;• 

“At. the opposite ertil' are 
. . a-j. those who befiCTe.no priceis too. 

. _..v £ ’ , high to protect the phmet- We 

VsT ‘ ~ * have to find some sort of mid- 

dle way through that : spec- - 
tnim.*’ . " 7 

. New legislation that comes 
into force soon will giye him . 
powers whose fiiB scope is as yet . 
untested. These- include a new 
duty to look for cost-effective 
ways of tackling environmental 
problems, rather than what Mr 
Gallagher calls “gold-plated 
solutions." 

Tn principle, this should be.re- - 
assuring to manufacturers, be- 
cause it puls economics 
explicitly into the environmen- 
tal equation. - 
But some employers are wor-. 
ried that in a number of key ar- 
eas, such as cleaning 
contaminated land, they have no 
dues yet to where, the agency 
will draw the' line between pro- 
tecting the environment and 
forcing shareholders to pay up 
huge sums to put right damage 
caused inthe past.- 
Mr Gallagher concedes that 
con tamin ated lahd is an issue - 
where government guidelines, 
ip he.published soon, may not 
be enough to allay : business . 
fears.- ■ ■■ 7 • 

Re suspects'lhaLii will take 
tost cascsm the rornis to resoK« 
exactly . how the balance of costs 

is 'shared- ’ ’ ’ 

Tte&nsiti^of the issue can 
be judgedby outside estimates 
that the : clean-up costs? may - 
readia national totalcf JE20hn. 
Even - the planned .Tedeyetopr. 
men! 6 i.hfr:Gall^e^st^r^ 
porary offices ia timdo&f in an 

agwnggownimenicoinplex. in ' 

Maisbam Stree l, w3l b0 hit by 


The head of the new environment agency is 
gearing up to face the fury of fly-tippers, 
eco-warriors and anxious industrialists 


unpredictable clean-up costs. It 
was built on the site of an old 
gasworks. 

The central problem that the 
new agency faces is that for any 
; given environmental problem 
there are likely to be a range of 
technical solutions at widely 
varying costs. 

The choice between them in- 
volves poEtical and environ- 
mental as well as financial 
judgement 


tively as I can. I don’t see a con- 
flict. It helps to make business 
more profitable." 

Mr Gallagher is enthusiastic 
about the extent to which vol- 
untary investment can cut pol- 
lution and benefit industry at 
the same time. 

He cites a scheme on the Aire 
& CaJder navigation where pol- 
lution was cut- 25 per. cent 
through a cooperative waste 
management project involving 


THE MONDAY INTERVIEW 


Ed Gallagher 





. “Our job in a "lot of cases is 
a public relations and political 
fix as opposed to working out 
iintoaculate arithmetic'' Mr 
Gallagher says. • 

. . . He dies the : controversy 
over the dumping at sea of 
Brent Spar -not part of his en- 
vironmental remit -ns a. cele- 
brated. case in which the 
RrumtaaT arithmetic of the de- 
cision was immaculate but Shell 
and the Government failed to 
cany public opinion. . ’ . • " 
So Mr Gallagher is not pre- 
pared -at this ‘stage to giye as- 
surances to industry about the 
cost of -conUuninated land 
clean-up/ ’ 

The same applies to new 
rules on reducing the waste 
from packaging and sharing 
the cost of recycling through a 
levy on companies, another 
area where the Government has 
not yet set out the detail. 

■ Mr Gallagher makes clear 
that the gloves will come off 
when necessary. He says; “I un- 
derstand business’s problems 
but- my. job is. running an envi- 
ronment agency to protect and 
improve the environment I 
will run. my business as effec- 


11 firms, which cut their own 
bills by £3m at the same time. 

But he. warns that the solu- 
tions may not always be so 
cpaffdrtable. “ There wifi be oc- 
casions where business and the 
' environment' do not get on. If 
there aren’t cheap ways we 
may have to go the expensive 
way." 

The role of the agency, the 
largest and most powerful of its 
kind in Europe, includes help- 
ing to impleinent the Govern- 
ment's deregulation initiative, 
a brief that should certainly pla- 
cate business. 

A key objective of tire new 
agency is to provide companies 
with a ‘inst-stop shop" that will 
make It ' easier to deal with 
complex regulations contained 
in a confusing morass of 29 sep- 
arate pieces of legislation. 
There will be special help for 
small businesses. 

Companies w£Q also benefit 
from better appeal procedures 
that will allow factory man- 
agers to challenge the deci- 
sions of- - inspectors, Mr 
Gallagher says. 

From 2 April, the agency 
will bring together the NRA, 




Her Majesty's Inspectorate of 
Pollution and 83 local govern- 
ment waste management au- 
thorities. 

. Some employers are con- 
cerned that the agency's senior 
management is dominated by 
the NRA, a body whose envi- 
ronmental mission could be 
costly for industry if it sets the 
tone for the whole agency. 

Mr Gallagher bpasts that the 
NRA has improved water qual- 
ity by 25 per cent under his stew- 
ardship over the last three 
years. 

In contrast. Her Majesty's In- 
spectorate ofPbUution is staffed 
by specialist eqgmeers and tech- 
nicians, experienced in negoti- 
ating complex pollution control 
deals in discussfons at senior lev- 
el in Larger companies. Their 
method of working has always 
taken cost into account when 
setting requirements. 

The 1,200 local authority 


‘I will run my 
business as 
effectively as I 
can. I don’t 
see a conflict? 


waste regulation officers around 
the country are an entirely dif- 
ferent breed from the NRA and 
HMTP- 

Inspectors deal regularly 
with fly-tippers and scrap mer- 
chants, and so potentially dan- 
gerous is the job that they have 
recently been sent on unarmed 
combat courses. 

In London, a fly- tipper who 
dumped strychnine and caustic 
soda was jailed for 18 months. 
Even reputable companies such 
as Coalite have faced expensive 
prosecutions. But there is in- 
consistency between the dif- 
ferent local authorities, and 
industry worries how they will 
react to national co-ordination 
from the new agency's head- 
quarters in Bristol. 

Mr Gallagher says he is well 
aware of the problem of merg- 
ing the three cultures in an or- 

S nisation with a budget of 
50m and 9300 staff. 

Where appropriate, he in- 
tends to shift the emphasis 
from prosecution to prevention. 
Mr Gallagher says: “I expect the 
NRA will do a lot more en- 
forcement rather than 
prosecution." 

The difficulty with relying 
on prosecution is that once an 
incident gets to court the dam- 
age is already done. 

One of the most important 
changes in the new legislation 
is that powers to enforce pol- 
lution controls - to stop abus- 


' and brought quafiified praise from environmentalists. 
But he Is seeking a mlddfo way between polar opposites 


es while they are happening 
rather than prosecute after the 
. event - will be extended from 
HMTP to the activities of the 
NRA. 

Mr Gallagher sees the correct 
balance for the agency as being 
■ to move more slowly than some 
of the more aggressive envi- 
ronment groups demand but 
faster than industry would like. 

Peter Rodgers 





An object of suspicion: Ed Gallagher's NRA stint has raised some business hackles ... 
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BUSINESS TO BUSINESS 


Opportunities 


r URGENTLY 
REQUIRED 

SHOW KITCHENS 

Gran Swift urgently require show kitchens in order to 
establish a network of snow bones throughout the UJt. 

We will build you a taOonnade kitebea at a fraction or 
the normal pike, if yoa will allow os to in trod ace op to 
6 prospective cost outers 

For fall details phone 

01908 503222 Ext 75 

GRUN SWIFT, 

UMTS, BACON HOUSE IND EST, 

LITTLE HORWOOD. 

MILTON KEYNES MKI7BFT 



CASH FLOW 

EARN MONEY FROM HOME 

★ Approximately I hour per day 

★ Using your Home Computer 

★ Proven Stock Market Software 

★ Full 3 yeans data history 

★ Full Training and excellent after sales 


service 

Price £5,900 Inc VAT 

J 1 W ■ fcllMH 1 «U Si Jamai s Si 5W I 

UK Lfla ■ cO 

FOR FREE INFORMATION PACK FR EEC ALL 0500 827 853 


[NTERDATA 2nd Floor Windsor Home 


OSTRICH FARMING 


+ A atnfy owned annuffing assn 
tanned In the UK BUI 
prettt nsnj tnes cats. 

wUahs money wtthout fletoofl veal 
led Aty tsng nor laddies v use 
yoer own tiM. 

* s tunes tnw produrtw dan auk 
ibimo. 

* Returns avatoNe [or op » 25 
JW 

*MMds tatty knmd. 

* F« s eompreftfiKlw nAsmaim 

l *Tt*f 01477 500777 
F«e 01477 500577 



PINSTRIPE 


MANUFACTURERS 

If you are seeking 
assistance to establish 


AGENTS & 
DISTRIBUTORS 
IN EUROPF 


please contact 

Tel: 0181 560 4205 
Fax: 0181 560 1109 


Services 
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■ Micro Bog Only £90 and' 
| A u to ma tic Tcl craca r dt r Ihriitott j 
(only £129- Mtatohrm Spy Camwa | 
lanty £ 2 *B For a FREE catalogue' 
J or further formation Tel: ! 

I STREETWISE WNOVATIONS* 
i (in 642) 676942 NOWf i 
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CABOUCHON 


A Sodom Income Opportunity 
i rwMrtirg (jjafev 
coruiw kewduenr ad mans cefcacn. 

UnflmBed Eanlngs PotadW 
FJ une a pan one. UKWortthHde 
Gel started tar onijr £25 
For FffiE CaHagua & tntamawn 
Koran or Alan 
Tei 01Z7G 686 391 mui) 
(Inaopondom ncomuttW) 


NOTICE 
TO READERS 

Whilst we take reasonable 
precantians mih all 
advertisements, readers are 
stnmgly advised to take 
prafEsaonal advice before 
paying a deposit or entering 
into any financial eommitmenL 


Marketing 


'Announcing- 

GOVERNMENT AUCTIONS 


Newsletter 


For the wholesale public disposal of goods from the official departments of: 

HM Customs and Excise Liquidators, Receivers 


The Home Office 
The Police, County Courts 
The Ministry of Defence 
The Official Receiver 
HM Collector of Taxes 
Transport Lost Property 
Public Utilities 


Bankruptcy and 
Insolvency Practitioners 
Local Authorities, NHS 
The Sheriffs Office 
The Post Office, Bailiffs 
The United States 
Department of Defense 


Nationwide coverage of over 1.000 no-reserve price auctions every month. 

ftwn the total asset sales of companies in receivership to the offer for puiriiase of stofen aid recov- 
ered possessions, from the auctions of confiscated contraband to law- scale MoD new-and-used 
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SCIENCE 


Out of the media spotlight, Japan’s space programme is making steady progress. By Raymond Whitaker 





Out of this world: wind tunnel models of the Hope space plane (left) and (right) the recovered payload section from Japan's first foray into space 
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The rising sun aims for the Moon 




'T’he cucumber-shaped island 
X of Tanegashima has a sig- 
nificance in Japanese history 
that belies its tiny size. In 1543 
Portuguese sailors shipwrecked 
on its windy shores introduced 
firearms to Japan, tipping the 
balance of power among the 
country's warlords and making 
the island's name synonymous in 
Japanese with any” type” of gun. 

Four and a half centuries 
later, the projectiles being fired 
from Tanegashima go a lot fur- 
ther and higher. It is the launch- 
pad for a space programme that 
aims to put a made-in-Japan 
unmanned spacecraft on the 
Moon during the first quarter of 
the 21st century, and ultimately 
to send Japanese astronauts to 
Earth's nearest neighbour. More 
than 100 launches have been 
made in the past 28 years, includ- 
ing 25 large space vehicles and 
33 satellites. 

Japan's steady advance into 
space has attracted far less atten- 
tion than the Russian or Amer- 
ican programmes, probably 
because none of its flights have 
been manned. This was notice- 
able last month, when the US 
Space Shuttle's failure to deploy 
a satellite on a 12-mile cable 
gained high publicity, but it was 
preceded by a less-publicised 
setback for Japan's space scien- 
tists. Their Hypersonic Flight 


Experiment vehicle, Hyflex, was 
successfully launched into the 
fringes of space, but sank after 
splashing down in the Pacific 
Both missions suffered the loss 
of tens of millions of dollars' 
worth of equipment thanks to 
the most basic failure: a snapped 
cable, which in Hyflex's case 
caused it to part company with 
its flotation bags. 

All the same, Takane Ko- 
bayashi, deputy director oflane- 
gashima's space centre, insisted 
that data for 12 of the 14 tests 
Hyflex had been designed to 
carry out were successfully cap- 
tured by telemetry: -We got 90 
per cent of what we needed for 
Hope." Hope is the name of the 
unmanned space shuttle 
designed to take off. dock with 
the orbiting space station being 
developed jointly by the US, 
Japan. Russia, Canada and the 
European Space Agency, and 
land back cm Earth, all com- 
pletely automatically. 

In May, the National Space 
Development Agency of Japan 
(Nasda) is due to begin testing 
an automatic landing vehicle, 
known as Alflex. It will be 
dropped from a helicopter high 
above Australia and, if all goes 
well, touch down at Woomera. 
the site of many British rocket 
tests in the days when this coun- 
try still aspired to an indepen- 


dent space programme. The 
next step," said Mr Kobayashi. 
“will be to launch a nine-tonne 
experimental space vehicle, 
nearly half the final weight of 
Hope, and after that we will 
launch a full payload-" 

Nasda has grown steadily 
from its origins in the late 1960s, 
when it had a staff of 150 and a 
budget of ¥3.1 bn (£ 19.5m). 
Tanegashima was chosen as the 
launch site because of its relative 
proximity to the Equator — 
Okinawa, which is further south, 
was not returned to Japanese 
control by the US until 1972. A 
permanent staff of 70, all wear- 
ing Nasda* s cream-coloured uni- 
form, now works on the island, 
a number that swells to as marry 
as 800 when a launch is immi- 
nent. Japan's space expenditure 
is expected to reach ¥23I2bn 
(£1.4bn) this year. 

Critics of Japanese industry 
often daira that it is essentially 
imitative - brilliant at turning 
others’ discoveries into mar- 
ketable products, and making 
them more cheaply than anyone 
else, but incapable of original 
ideas or research. It might be 
argued that these characteristics 
are reflected in Japan’s space 
programme too: so far it is 
breaking no new scientific 
ground, and by concentrating on 
unmanned craft Nasda is going 


for the cheap option, since it can 
dispense with the safety systems 
that add drastically to the cost of 
piloted vehicles. There is even a 
whiff of the marketing men in 
“brand" names such as Hyflex. 
Alflex and Hope. 

Mr Kobayashi says Japan 
must ascend the same l earning 
curve as the nations that pio- 
neered space research, so as to 
be able to work effectively with 
them in the future. Tt's not that 
we want to keep to ourselves. 
When the scale of the project 
makes it necessary, we will work 
with others. Sending a man to 
the moon can be done w ithin a 
nation's budget, but no single 
country could build a base there. 
That mil also be a joint project. 

“We are hot producing new 
sdentific data yet, but we hope 
to do original work later. Japan 
is strong in technology such as 
robotics and computers, so it 
makes sense to concentrate on 
unmanned flight." 

Even if the Americans can say 
of the moon: “Been there, done 
that”, today’s technology could 
produce much more detailed 
information, argues the Nasda 
man. “For example, we plan to 
launch a vehicle called Penetra- 
tor that would bore into the 
moon to determine if there have 
been earthouakes there. The 
conventional view is that they 


could not have happened. If we 
could prove this either way, it 
would be a major piece of orig- 
inal research.” 

Some of Japan's Asian neigh- 
bours, however, fed more than 
a few qualms at the right of ever- 
larger rockets, emblazoned with 
the rising sun and “Nippon" in 
giant letters, rising from the 
launchpads of Tanegashima. 
They fear that the island's activ- 
ities could alter the regional 
balance of power as dramatically 
as those rortuguese arquebuses 
long ago. With the region's 
potential for instability being- 
demonstrated by China firing 
missil es 'dose to Taiwan, hun- 
dreds of Russian nuclear war- 
heads still based in the Far East, 
and North Korea, which is sus- 
pected of attempting to develop 
nuclear weapons, possessing 
upgraded Scuds capable of 
reaching many of Japan's prin- 
cipal cities, there appear to be 
strong incentives to put Nasda’s 
knowledge to military use. . 


The Japanese insist that their 
space programme, life their 
nudear development, is entirely 
for peaceful purposes. But 
nobody doubts that they have, 
the capacity to build a nudear 
missile, however unlikely that 
might be in the- light of their 
political and constitutional safe- 
guards. let alone its own experi- 
ence of atomic devastation. 

“Gur charter specifically pro- 
hibits our work being used for 
military purposes," said Mr 
Kobayashi. “Although we are 
not set up primarily as a com-, 
merdal organisation either, we 
are allowed to $eD our technical 
know-how, but there are con- 
straints on trading many equip- 
ment or materials thhr -might 
have a military application. . 

“The . perception, remains 1 
among Asians that Japan might 
revert to militarism," the Nasda 
offidal added. “1 admit there is 
always that potential fear among 
our neighbours. AH we can do is 
try to prove them wrong,’' 
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ACROSS 

I Stock response to fear? 

- J9 

? Give one s word on land 
say (6) 

9 Notify American who's 
put in estimate ($) 

10 Heavy weight subject for 
paper (6) 

I I Pass middle-men an un- 
known quantity of fish (5) 

12 Swing round left entering 
casde I renovated (9) 


14 Savoury dish is smashing - 
no, he loathed it (4-2-3-4) 

17 Dislike being pushed 
through 14,2,4.3) 

20 Chap s foreboding over a 
gjri (9) 

21 Mark, ring and order a 
coffee (5)~ 

22 Hardy book? (6) 

23 Growing tired of block 
arrangement (S) 

24 Greyish-brown head- 
stone’s put back (6) 


DOWN 

1 Anything but smooth- 
talking (8) 

2 A number row about old 
Roman vessel (7) 

3 Not looking good up to a 
point? (5) 

4 Drop of tonic used in 
mixture (11) 

6 Food store isn’t foil (5.4) 

7 Mount finished first to 
steal the show (7) 

5 Team withdrawn from top 
level event (6) 

13 Many others degenerate 
and get down-hearted 

15 Fantastic elation about 
several being safe from 
harm (9) 

16 Roughly integral figure 

(8) 

17 It retains style of original 
musical score (7) 

18 Fellow fighting against 
breakaway group (7) 

19 Amateur in race contract- 
ing injury (6) 

21 Force small child, by the 
sound of it (5) 
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